





























YOU FARM MORE 
WORK LESS 

WITH THE NEW ^ 






Power, lugging ability, precise implement control, low fuel bills, matchless 


Uniform cultivation with Quadramatic Control 


Why? Because Only FERGUSON 
Gives you 4-Way WORK CONTROL 



handling ease—put them all together and you have the great new Ferguson 35! 
More than ever, with Ferguson’s four new control features, you can make your 
implements perform exactly as you want them to. Here’s why: 


1. New Hydraulic System with 
Quadramatic Control—This 
7. Ill)) Ferguson exclusive selects and 
(Jkl maintains working draft auto- 
N*' matically, lifts and lowers your 
plow without disturbing draft setting. The 
Double-Acting Control Spring measures 
both compression and tension forces, weight 
or draft, so you get greater accuracy for 
discing or cultivating. In utility jobs, such 
as operating a crane or loader, you can hold 
the implement rigidly in any position. 


3. 2-Stage Clutching—Means 
single-pedal control of both 
^ _ transmission and PTO. For 

’ "live” PTO jobs, pressing the 

. . pedal half way down (you can 

feel when you’re there) disengages trans¬ 
mission, but PTO continues to run for 
clearing such implements as the forage 
harvester and baler. Press the pedal all the 
way down and you can stop both tractor 
and PTO immediately. 


\ Cf r-j=r 2. Dual-Range Transmis- 
© \ h sion—New, low-range trans- 

mission gives full lugging 
power while maintaining 
low-range speed for tough 
harvesting, heavy-draft plowing or sub¬ 
soiling. Low range is useful, too, for close, 
accurate cultivation, transplanting or 
spraying. High range permits speeds up to 
14 mph for mowing, raking, light hauling 
or highway travel. Six forward speeds, two 


4 - Variable-Drive PTO—Gives 
'..4 drives in ratio to tractor ground 
speed, or to tractor engine 
'to speed. For harvesting, speed is 
synchronized with the engine; 
you harvest heavy stands quickly and 
economically. Put the PTO shift in "ground” 
position and you get a drive that’s always 
in ratio to ground speed, ideal for operations 
like raking where uniform distribution of 
materials is required. 


assey-Harris-Ferguson 


LIMITED 


Easier materials handling with 2-stage clutching 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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DOUBLE PROTECT 
YOUR BARN with 

WE5TEEL 

’SECURITY” RIBBED 
ESBQ^I ROOFING 


IF IT’S 


IT’S DEPENDABLE 


From Cover to Cover 

JULY. 1955 


Cover —by D. A. Jewell 


Prairie Weather— by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 

Under the Peace Tower— by Hugh Boyd _ 

Editorials _..._ 


Benson Speaks to the C.F.A.— by H. S. Fry _ 

Seed Growing Is Their Business— by Don Baron _ 

When Disaster Strikes— by Ralph Hedlin _ 

New Zealand Farms from the Air— by A. L. Kidson 

Safe Water _ _____ 

Roughage Self-Feeder _____ 

Remember Farm Safety_ 

Agricultural Institute: 35th Annual Convention_ 

Sugar Beet Seed Industry _ 


Here's why 

VH.STEE.V. 

’Security” Ribbed 
is your best buyl 


Costly damage to stored crops and 
machinery, danger to livestock, 
rotted wood framing can be the 
result when beating rains pull weak 
roofing loose, driving water under 
joints and sidelaps. Avoid these 
losses. WesteeTs “Security” Ribbed 
Roofing with its exclusive sidelap 
construction and reinforcing ribs 
gives security against this danger. 
(See the advantages in the panel 
at the left). 

Westeel gives you the DOUBLE 
PROTECTION of long lasting 
metal plus snug joints that stay 
weather-tight and provide rapid, 
positive, free-running drainage. It 
'resists weather, corrosion, storm 
and fire. Do as thousands do . . . 
install the roofing that is backed 
by more than a century of roofing 
experience . . . the roofing that 
gives you valuable DOUBLE 
PROTECTION. 


FICTION n 

The Haunted Heart— by Francis Chase, Jr. 


News of Agriculture 
Get It at a Glance ... 

Livestock _ 

Field _ 

Horticulture _ 


Poultry _ 

What’s New _ 

Farm Young People 
Workshop _ 


The Countrywoman— by Amy J. Roe ___ 

Planned Summer Picnics— by Lillian Vigrass ...._ 

Cool Drinks _:_ 

Needlework___ 

Useful Ideas— by Ted Otsu _ 

Clothes for School (Patterns) _ 

The Country Boy and Girl______ 

Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors-No. 41 -by Clarence Tillenius. 


End view showing smooth 
snug fitting rib joints. 


For complete details on 
Westeel “ Security" Ribbed 
Roofing , ask your local Westeel 
dealer , or use this coupon 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
,,TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE^ 


Editor: H. S. Fry 

Associate Editors: Ralph Hedlin 
C. V. Faulknor 
Field Editor: Don Baron 
Extension Director: G. B. Wallace 


NAME 


Home Editor: Amy J. Roe 

Assistant Home Editor: Lillian Vigrass 


ADDRESS... 

Please send me Free illustrated folder and 
sample of Westeel Barn Roofing. 

Send Free estimate on Galvanized. Aluminum 

Ridge Length is.Rafter Length is.. 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - SASKATOON CALGARY - EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER - MONTREAL - TORONTO - OTTAWA - QUEBEC - HALIFAX 

An all-Canadian, Canada-wde organization 
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$3.00 eight years. Outside Canada $1.00 per veer. 

Single copies 5 cents. Authorized by the Postmaster-General, Ottawa, Canada, for trans¬ 
mission as second-class mail matter. 

Published and printed by The Public Pbees Limited, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 
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CHOOSE LONG-LASTING 

RIERCURY TRUCKS 

AND SAVE ON HAULING COSTS ! 



pxi N\ERCUftf 

■gsss 

35^—’' 

lhe "’ >0re ' m «iW 

m PRESS10N e 

TRUCKS PR 

J FOR M-L 

«*Z£ 25 Z 


, use less gas 
.last longer. 
13% because 
,o. or shorter 


and side windows. 

, and energy- 


Get the truck that’s engineered and powered to master 
the jobs you want done at lowest operating cost. Choose 
from the Mercury line of over 125 models with stronger 
frames, more rugged chassis, improved brakes and bigger 
load-carrying capacities. 


See or phone your 
Mercury Truck dealer 
for new catalogues ••• 


SEE how you caw 

move rr pon less w/th mERCURY TRUCKS 


NOW'S THE TIME TO MAKE A BETTER DEAL 



SEE YOUR 


mERCURY TRUCK dealer 
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ahead 


Cylinder 

V-BAR 


QUICK CYLINDER 


ADJUSTMENTS 


( Fits SP ” 

I I Combines 
_ — * — and 

; \ SAVE GRAIN 

|i Y V 3 SAVE TIME ( 

Fast odjuitment from operator's 
seat enables you to quickly lower 
or raise cylinder or concave. Reduces 
cracking of grain. 


For more details send coupon to nearest distributor below. 
or to HESSTON MFG. CO., INC. 

370 King Street, Hesston, Kansas, U.S.A. 

FARGO FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO., 

115 Garry Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
GRAINBELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 

1348 Halifax Street. Regina. Saskatchewan, Canada 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 

Corner 7th Ave. and 6th St. East, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

Gentlemen: Send me information on [ ] Rectractable Finger 

Auger [ ] Straw Spreader [ ] V-Bars [ ] Quick Cylinder 

and Concave Adjustment [ ] Straw Chopper [ ] Friction 

Throttle for IH H and M. 


AVERAGE WEATHER 

JULY 15-AUGUST 15 


fTEMPERATURE 

I 03 Max. 

1 33 Min. 


PRECiPITA 

r Average Inches 
During Period 


AA 


Prairie Weather 

Prepared by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 
for 

T "«oe 

(Allow a (lay or two either way in using this forecast . It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm .— ed.) 


ASBESTOS-cement 

Turn a I I 

IDEAL 

on the FARM 


FLATBOARD 

The fear of fire is greatly lessened when 
you apply Turnall Asbestos-Cement 
Flatboard. And never again will you 
have to paint your farm buildings. 


Size of Sheet: 

48" x 48" and 48" x 96" 
Thicknesses: 

% 6 y*"— 

SHEETFLEXTOS: 
!4" — bendable 


RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 

For most SP combines. Field proven. 
Prevents bunching of groin, ond slug¬ 
ging of cylinder. Enobles you to in¬ 
crease combine speed. Easily installed. 


Cut more acres per day and 
save more grain per acre 
with Hesston V-Bars. Fits 
most combines. 


ELIMINATE STRAW PROBLEMS 

HtSSTON HW 

STRAW CHOPPER 


th 


th 


w 


OTHER COMBINE ATTACHMENTS 


Alberta 

Typically seasonable weather will 
prevail in Alberta through mid- 
August. No unusually hot or cold 
spells are anticipated. Highest tem¬ 
peratures will be experienced about 
July 20 to 25, with a cooling trend 
thereafter. Rainfall will approximate 
the historical average and will be 
reasonably well distributed. Droughty 
conditions are not expected, except 
for short duration in very localized 
sections. In these sections, an interval 
of about ten days immediately after 
mid-July will warrant frequent irriga¬ 
tion of sugar beets and other row 


crops, where irrigation is feasible. 
Except for normally dry areas in the 
south, late July and early August rain¬ 
fall will be ample to sustain growth of 
crops. Harvest of small grains will get 
under way in the southern districts, 
with no prospects of extended wet 
spells to impede combining. Excellent 
hay yields are expected, and pastures 
and ranges will provide ample forage. 
Heading and filling of small grains will 
be enhanced by ample moisture, in 
central and northern districts. 

Except for locally heavy infestations 
of rust on wheat, crops were in excel¬ 
lent condition at this time last year. V 


Free-swinging hammers tear and shred straw 
to short pieces. Heaviest straw will not clog 
it. Proven in all crops. Straw is spread evenly, 
often eliminating one plowing or discing. 
Easily installed. Remove four bolts to dis¬ 
mount. Available for most combines. Send 
for more details. Patented. 


Super’Bestos has been developed as a fire 
barrier for hot spots where the fear of fire is 
present. A new asbestos-cement board that 
is easy to cut with a hand saw—easy to nail. 
Suitable for wall and ceiling linings. 


Dimensions: 

48" x 96" and 48" x 48" 
Thicknesses: 

%j" — 


68-13 


ATLAS ASBESTOS 

COMPANY LIMITED 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER 

A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 


SHINGLES 

5 COLOURS 

Quality, Beauty, Economy, 
Protection — rarely is so 
much combined in one 
product. All are present in 
Turnall siding shingles. 
Shell White — Sea Cull 
Gray — Sun Clo Buff — 
Fathom. Green —- Coral 
Sand — need never be 
painted for protective 
purposes. 


BUILD AGAINST FIRE LOSS 


Saskatchewan hay yields will be high and feed plen¬ 

tiful from pastures. The weather will 

Seasonable weather will materialize favor development of small grains, 
in Saskatchewan during the forecast especially where they are heading and 
interval. Approximately average rain- filling. A few early-planted fields in 
fall is expected, with no extended dry the south should be ready for combin- 

spells. Temperatures will be typically ing by mid-August. Rust is expected 

warm, with no great variation, al- in above-average proportions, but not 

though relatively hot weather will on the order of last year. Continuing 

occur about July 20 to 25. Reasonably heavy rains on the central and south- 

dry conditions during the first ten ern Great Plains of the U.S. are not 

days of the period will retard develop- helping matters, 

ment and spread of rust. Excellent Rather wet weather persisted in 
growth of forage crops is anticipated: Saskatchewan at this time last year. V 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 

Manitoba to date has advanced grains materi¬ 

ally, reducing the threat of severe 

Typical mid-summer weather is in losses. A fair portion of the small 

prospect for Manitoba. Temperatures grains in southern districts will be 

will be quite warm, initially, trending harvested by mid-August. Ample soil 

to cooler weather in late July and moisture and moderate temperatures 

early August. No unusual departures during the period will facilitate proper 

are anticipated. Rainfall will approxi- filling and ripening. Protein content 

mate the season average, with locally will probably not come up to average, 

heavy amounts at isolated stations. No but yields should be encouraging, 

extended dry periods are likely, but Com, potatoes, and sugar beets will 

the lack of general rains immediately develop nicely. 

after mid-July will enhance control Crops were generally retarded at 
of rust. Unseasonably warm weather this time last year. V 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


JULY 1955 AUGUST 1955 

15 20 23 30 5 


AUGUST 1955 


AUGUST 1955 


PRECIPITATION 


30 DAYS 


TEMPERATURE 
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nil MONEY CAN BOY 


with the shortest stroke of the leading trucks 



Now new Chevrolet Task-Force trucks bring you the 
industry’s most advanced V8 engines* with a new 
short stroke for reduced friction and wear. Here are 
some of the features that make ’em the most 
modern V8’s money can buy! 


Modern 12-volt electrical system 

You get double the voltage for quicker starting (up to 30% 
faster cranking speed) and more efficient ignition for finer 
performance. Also, you have a reserve of electrical power. 

Gas-saving high-compression ratio 

With a high 7.5 to 1 compression ratio, Chevrolet’s new V8 
truck engines squeeze extra power — and work — out of 
every tankful of gas. Your ton-mile hauling costs go down 
with this modern V8 power on the job! 

Extra-high power per pound 

The compact, super-efficient design of these advanced V8’s 
results in high power output per pound of engine weight. 
This means that more of the power is actually available for 
hauling. 

Advanced aircraft-type valves 

A completely new valve train design permits each valve to 
function independently — as in modern aircraft engines. 
Valve action is more positive at all speeds for finer, 
smoother performance. 

Floating oil intake . . . full-pressure lubrication 

New floating oil intake selects the cleanest oil for engine 
lubrication. Full-pressure lubrication system provides posi¬ 
tive protection for vital engine parts .. . extends engine life. 

*V8 standard in the new Low Cab Forward models, an extra-cost option 
in all others except Forward-Control models. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Modern 
oversquare 
design! 


Note that the bore is 
bigger than the stroke. 
And the stroke is the 
shortest of any V8 in 
any of today's leading 
trucks. 


Your choice of a V-8 or 6 in the 

F5S-C-3A 

NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY" 
UNIVERSITY Of ALBERTA 
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C.F.A. 


Benson Speaks to the 

The semi-annual meeting of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture was marked by 
an outstanding address by the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson 


I T was very appropriate this year 
that the semi-annual meeting of 
the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture should be hald in one of the 
two prairie provinces—Alberta and 
Saskatchewan — which are this year 
celebrating their Golden Jubilee. The 
meeting took place in Regina, June 
14-15 and was especially notable for 
the fact that a public session on June 
14 was addressed by Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture for 
the United States. Mr. Benson, as far 
as anyone present could recall, is the 
first U.S. Secretary of Agriculture to 
speak in Canada during his term of 
office. 

A few days earlier Mr. Benson had 
spoken in Calgary about what he 
described as “some of the broader 
aspects of our mutual agricultural and 
international challenges.” At Regina 
he discussed some of these challenges 
in more detail. To say that his Regina 
speech was the highlight of the C.F.A. 
semi-annual meeting is no more than 
fact. The only regrettable aspect of 
the public session was the compara¬ 
tively small attendance, which can 
probably be charged principally to 
the very late season and the pre¬ 
occupation of most farmers with their 
summerfallowing, after a very much 
prolonged seeding season. 

Mr. Benson was welcomed to the 
C.F.A. meeting by T. G. Bobier, presi¬ 
dent of the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Agriculture; and to the province of 
Saskatchewan by Premier Douglas, 
who in his own inimitable fashion 
must have made Mr. Benson feel very 
welcome indeed. The speaker was 
introduced by the Rt. Hon. James G. 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, who 
welcomed him on behalf of the Fed¬ 
eral Government and spoke of the 
very cordial relationships existing be¬ 
tween the departments of Agriculture 
of the two countries. 

“The field of our mutual interest 
in agriculture is vast,” said Mr. 


by H. S. FRY 

Benson, “Both our nations need a 
sound and prosperous agriculture. If 
agriculture deteriorates, the whole 
nation suffers. If agriculture goes for¬ 
ward, the whole nation is given new 
opportunity for progress.’” 

In 1953, he said, the value of trade, 
both as to imports and exports by the 
United States from and to Canada, 
was not only several times larger than 
to any other country, but greater than 
its imports from, or exports to, all of 
the nations of Europe combined. For 
agricultural products, Canada is the 
best outlet the U.S. has for citrus 
fruits; and other large items are fruits 
and fresh vegetables, vegetable oils 
and fats, soy beans, corn and cotton. 
The U.S. in turn, imports our live 
cattle, meat and meat products, feed 
grains and mill feeds, as well as seeds, 
malting barley and seed potatoes. 

In 1952 the U.S. took $281 million 
worth of our agricultural products and 
$309 million worth in 1953. In the 
same years we imported $259 million 
worth in 1952, and $246 million worth 
in 1953. Our trade with each other 
in 1954 totalled about $600 million, 
divided about evenly between the 
two countries. 

The Secretary thought that even 
more fundamental bases of agreement 
lay in the independence of the farmers 
of both countries. Both love freedom, 
and want nothing more than a fair 
chance to make a decent living. Both 
countries farm free enterprise; both 
need multilateral trade relations. Both 
are hard currency countries; and each 
is able to help the other. Both peoples 
want to retain the extremely friendly 
relationships which have character¬ 
ized the past. “These,” said the Secre¬ 
tary, “are some of the many reasons 
why I look for the economies of our 
respective countries ... to become 
even more closely associated in the 
future.” 

“Admittedly,” he said, “we are 
competitors and shall remain competi¬ 


tors in certain important phases of 
agriculture: wheat and flour, dairy 
products, apples, canned fruits, flue- 
cured tobacco, and some other com¬ 
modities, but there is no reason why 
we should not set an example for the 
world of friendly competition.” 

“Both our countries,” Mr. Benson 
said, “thought it necessary to resort, 
from time to time, to export subsidies 
and import restriction to protect their 
own producers and industries. These 
must not be allowed to become a 
source of misunderstanding.” If this 
was to be avoided, he thought that we 
must not be afraid to talk facts 
frankly and bluntly, against a back¬ 
drop of mutual trust. 

T HE Secretary explained that the 
United States had been forced to 
set up import quotas on some farm 
commodities such as oats, barley and 
rye, but had sought to make the 
quotas as generous as possible. The 
bailey quota of 27.5 million bushels 
was high enough to take care of im¬ 
ports in. nine of the ten preceding 
years. “It now appears,” he said, “that 
the quota will not even be filled.” Of 
the quota for oats at 40 million bushels 
he was able to say that “this quota 
definitely will not be filled.” 

The rye quota was higher than the 
amounts imported in five of the past 
ten years. It was practically filled 
within a fortnight, and was “only a 
small fraction of what we imported in 
1953-54.” In explanation of why 
quotas are imposed Mr. Benson 
quoted an editorial in the Financial 
Post which said: “In reality, Cana¬ 
dian producers were getting almost 
full benefit of these official American 
support prices without contributing 
one cent as taxpayers to the huge sub¬ 
sidies charged to the U.S. Treasury.” 
“In other words,” said Mr. Benson, 
“we have import quotas on these com¬ 
modities to keep our markets from 
being flooded with imported crops, 
while our own production would be 
going into storage.” 

With respect to wheat, the Secre¬ 
tary said that the policy of his govern¬ 
ment was to compete fairly but ag¬ 
gressively in the world grain market. 
Probable U.S. wheat exports during 
the current crop year will be about 
250 million bushels, as compared with 
about 275 millions for Canada. He 
pointed out that Canada had exceeded 
this total only four times in the past 
decade, whereas United States would 
be shipping only about three-fourths 
as much as had been averaged for the 
nine preceding years. He thought 
Canada was doing a better job of dis¬ 
posing of wheat than the United 
States. 

“But let me say this again,” he said. 
“We are not engaging in any cutthroat 
race for markets—and we have no in¬ 
tention of doing so. We do feel that 
our fair share of the world wheat mar¬ 
ket is something more than the 250 
million bushels we are exporting this 
marketing year, and we hope to boost 



U.S. Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson 


our total—always by fair means—in the 
years ahead.” 

Of other international relation¬ 
ships, Mr. Benson said: “Oftentimes, 
co-operation between the United 
States and Canada on agricultural 
problems can be decisive in making 
an international conference a success. 
Canada occupies a highly important 
place in international trade confer¬ 
ences—indeed, a place that is out of 
proportion to population, but not at all 
disproportionate to your area, re¬ 
sources, and capacity for leadership. I 
congratulate your government and 
your people on a very fine history of 
great leadership in such conferences. 
I congratulate you also on your ag¬ 
gressive and well organized trade pro¬ 
motion and information organization. 
It is world-wide and extremely effi¬ 
cient.” 

T URNING to the question of sur¬ 
pluses and their origin, Mr. Benson 
referred, first to the urgency of war¬ 
time production and the postwar need 
for food in overseas countries, as well 
as the need created by the Korean 
struggle. Now demand had slackened. 
Farm production in both countries has 
been larger than domestic and export 
markets would take, at current prices. 
“In the U.S.,” Mr. Benson said, “many 
of our current difficulties can be traced 
in large part to the policy of high, 
rigid price support — an emergency- 
conceived policy that was continued 
long after the emergency had passed. 
The arguments of proponents of rigid 
supports, namely, that high supports 
were needed to help agriculture; that 
they would promote prosperity; that 
rigid supports would foster efficiency; 
and would produce the kind of abun¬ 
dance the nation needed, had been 
disproved. That they do not promote 
prosperity is proved by the fact that 
farmers are not sharing as they should 
in U.S. national prosperity, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the government 
has an investment of over $7 billion 
in price support operations. 

“Experience proves,” he said, “that 
rigid supports do not foster efficiency, 
unless it is considered efficient to price 
commodities out of their markets, or 
(Please turn to page 30) 



Rt. Hon. James G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, is a regular visitor to 
C.F.A. meetings. Right: Dr. H. H. Hannam. C.F.A. president. 
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Roue and Leg Harris have spent nearly 30 years in fanning in the Peace River district, much of it specializing in the growing of creeping 

red fescue for seed, [Guide photos 


Seed Growing Is Their Business 

Arriving late in the Peace River district, the Harris brothers soon 
pioneered in the growing of creeping red fescue as a seed crop 



Rowe examines the fast-ripening crop with an experienced eye. Creeping red 
fescue is a good cash crop for the district and a valuable soil stabilizer. 


Once bagged and safely binned the seed is dried by this drier which pushes warm 
air continuously through the bin until the seed achieves optimum condition. 


I T is late July. A few miles south of Beaver- 
lodge, Alberta, a cluster of buildings sits idly 
in the sun. Surrounding them is the 2,450-acre 
farm owned by the brothers, Les and Rowe Harris. 
In the sun-bathed fields, a rich farm crop is nearly 
ripe. Soon barn doors will open, and combines, 
tractors, trucks and a swather will lumber out and 
head for the fields. The busiest two weeks of the 
year will be under way. Presently, however, the 
peaceful scene does not betray the sense of urgency 
soon to overtake the farm. 

It’s creeping red fescue country, and the Harrises, 
with 800 acres ready to harvest, will likely be 
bagging the biggest crop of the valuable seed in 
Canada. Ten men will work early and late, for a 
strong wind could strip the waving heads, once 


they are ripe. Six tractors will be going. Four 
combines, specially equipped with canvas tables 
and bagging platforms, will be biting into the 
fields. The giant machine shed, said to be the 
biggest in the Peace and actually a transplanted 
airplane hangar, will soon be holding the bags of 
fescue seed. A few days later, the huge air fan of 
the seed drier will hum almost continuously in the 
yard, as it drives warm air up through the perfor¬ 
ated steel platform to finally dry the bags of seed 
above. By fall or winter, the crop will be ready 
for sale. 


by DON BARON 


It’s a valuable crop too, one that has spread to 
many farms in the Peace. Though it hasn’t chal¬ 
lenged the dollar leadership of wheat, its estimated 
value in 1953 was nearly one-and-three-quarter 
million dollars. It was a healthy sum added to the 
$30,000,000 earned by wheat. Fescue also boasts 
an additional value hard to assess in dollars and 
cents. It brought diversification to much of the 
farm land that was being depleted from continual 
cropping. Though a comparative newcomer, meas¬ 
ured against the cereal crop veterans, it pointed 
the way in a swing to forage crops. Much of its 
story can be seen, and, in fact, has been made, on 
the farm of the Harris brothers at Beaverlodge. But 
the district itself sells three-quarters of Canada’s 
entire production. (Please turn to page 28) 






















This tornado (left) formed half a mile west of the Butt farm at Mantario, in west central Saskatchewan. The splinters and trash in the picture on the right are 

the remnants of buildings that were demolished by the storm. 


When Disaster Strikes ... 

Wind, hail and fire, shown on this page, came and upset the plans of these farmers 


RALPH 

HEDLIN 


G OOD morning” and “nice day” have be 
come almost interchangeable terms. 
Weather undoubtedly leads all other sub¬ 


jects as a topic of western Canadian conversation 


probably because here Mother Nature is a rather 
fickle parent. In the morning she may be friendly 


and comforting, in the afternoon she may destroy 


your crops and buildings, and the next morning she 


may be bland again. She may nudge a crop in the 


direction of a profitable harvest and, in a sudden 


change of mood, slash and trample and batter and 


destroy that which she has worked hard to build. 


J. F. Libke, who farms six miles north of Hanley, 


Saskatchewan, can confirm this, if confirmation is 


needed. He seeded his 1954 crop with high hopes. 


but three separate attacks tore hopes and crops to 


It started with the rust. As the rust grew stronger 


and the crop grew weaker the sawfly moved in and 


started preharvest cutting. Then one late evening 


in early August both rust and sawfly were robbed 


of their sadistic sport; a slashing hailstorm wiped 


out the crop 


Libke had the last laugh—at least, he had the 


last sickly smile. He carried $10-an-acre hail in 
surance on his 400 acres of crop. 


On the same day another storm was causing 


more heartbreak than laughter at the Simpson 


Right: J. F. Libke. Hanley, Saskatcheivan, looks at 
the straw that had been a crop before the hailstorm. 


^ ™ »>>? 



Saskatchewan, home of Florent Dulle. The Dulles 
carried no insurance on their 1,200 acres of crop. 
A stormhead heaved and rolled over the western 
horizon. Hailstones started to pitch down at 10 
o’clock at night, and by 10:30 all the crop in a 
strip five miles wide and nine miles deep was a 
worthless mixture of mud and broken straw. The 
entire 1,200 crop acres of the Dulle farm lay in 
this storm-swept block. 

Another wing of the same storm swept over -the 
Robinson boys’ farm, 12 or 15 miles west and north 
of Simpson; Thomas and Bob Robinson started 
farming on their own quite recently and could ill- 
afford the damage done to 500 acres of their crop. 
Neighbors Chris Harper and his sons Thomas and 
Richard also suffered unanticipated and unwel¬ 
come damage. 

H AIL, like rust, drought, grasshoppers, sawfly and 
a dozen other causes of loss, must be considered 
natural hazards. Wind is also a natural cause, but 
a tornado making an uninvited call and tearing 
buildings apart must be regarded as a very “un¬ 
natural” type of natural visitor. Yet, late one after¬ 
noon last July, the Butt farm at Mantario, in west 
central Saskatchewan, had just such a caller. 

This tornado was no slouch either. The air half 
a mile west of the Butt buildings formed itself into 
a destructive, spinning funnel and, with deadly 
precision, advanced toward the farmyard. Mrs. 
Fred Butt was in one of the two houses, but no one 
was in the yard. Son (Please turn to page 25) 


Left: Russ Gregory, St. ISorbert, Manitoba, woke early one midwinter morning to find his barn and piggery in flames. Right: Florent Dulle had no harvest on his 
1,200 acres of crop at Simpson. Saskatchewan, after a hailstorm visited the farm. The combines in the background—and Dulle—have to wait for a better year. 
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\ MAZING progress in the use of 
L\ aircraft for farming has been 
A. made in New Zealand during 
recent years, and substantial results 
in the way of increased production are 
already evident. An extra £50 million 
to £100 million on annual farm in¬ 
come is expected, ultimately, from the 
new techniques; and these can be 
adapted to the farm practices of other 
countries. 

The first commercial flights for farm 
work in New Zealand were made in 
1949, after much experimental work 
by a specially formed flight of the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force. By the 
end of that year five private companies 
had started operation; by early 1954, 
40 companies with upwards of 170 
planes were engaged regularly in 
aerial farm servicing. 

In the year ending March 31, 1953, 
one-fifth of all fertilizer delivered to 
New Zealand farmers was distributed 
from the air. Though it is not expected 
that the same high rate of increase will 
be maintained, the amazing growth 
in this type of operation is best illus¬ 
trated by figures. For the year ended 
March 31, 1950, only 5,000 tons of 
fertilizer were distributed by air, over 
48,740 acres. During 1950-51, a total 
of 428,740 acres were fertilized in 
this way. During the following year 
this acreage was doubled; and 
144,800 tons of fertilizer were dis¬ 
tributed over 1,376,000 acres in 
1952-53. 

Two main causes account for this 
development: one is the hilly-to-moun- 
tainous nature of most New Zealand 
terrain; and the other is a widespread 
deficiency of available phosphorus in 
the soil. This mineral deficiency has 
required the continuous use of exten¬ 
sive top-dressings of phosphatic fertil¬ 
izer, mostly superphosphate, to main¬ 
tain the productivity of existing New 
Zealand pastures, and to bring new 
land into production. 

On level country such applications 
can be made quite conveniently from 
the ground. But it has been noted that 
the great expansion of New Zealand’s 
farm produce over the past 40 years— 
a sevenfold increase in butter, a 20- 
fold increase in cheese, and a three¬ 
fold increase in meat—is largely the 
result of improvements to only about 
7,000,000 acres of plowable land. 

There are in New Zealand 
thousands of acres of low 
country still to be developed, 
and at least ten million acres 
of low hill country, not being 
topdressed, which would re¬ 
spond to treatment. Further¬ 
more, only a small amount of 
what may be termed devel¬ 
oped lands are at, or even 
near, the level of maximum 
possible production. 

In the past, the obstacles in 
the way of topdressing New 
Zealand hill country have 
been formidable. First there 
was the cost, in many areas, 
of a long haul by sea or rail 
from the fertilizer works; then 
the long distance over inade¬ 
quate roads between farms 
and the port or railhead. 

Lastly came the difficulty of 
carting the heavy material by Speed 
sledge or pack-horse into the 


Airplanes are ideal for distributing fertilizer on rough, inaccessible grazing land. 

Since 1949, airplanes have become increasingly effective for 
spreading fertilizer, distributing rabbit poison and for crop 
dusting and spraying 

by A. L. KIDSON 


hills, and sowing it there by laborious 
hand methods. At times, also, there 
have been shortages of fertilizer, when 
war and other circumstances hindered 
the importation of its main ingredients. 

T O date, the aerial farm techniques 
developed in New Zealand aim 
mostly at ease and cheapness in the 
spreading of phosphate manures; and 
where it once took a fanner three 
months to sow, say, 120 tons of fer¬ 
tilizer on his back country, aircraft 
can now do the work for him, and for 
his neighbors at the same time, in just 
a few days. In the closer-settled areas, 
community landing strips are laid 


down by groups of neighboring 
farmers, so that all their properties 
can be serviced at the one operation. 
In that way they use the advantages of 
bulk-purchase, community transport, 
and co-operative labor. 

Hundreds of such landing-strips, 
averaging about 500 to 600 yards 
in length, and ranging in cost 
from about £100 to £2,000, have 
now been laid down on New Zealand 
farmlands. They are used, of course, 
by the lighter type planes—mostly 
Tiger Moths—and they have led to 
some remarkable manuring records. 
From one such strip, 650 yards long, 
a De Havilland Beaver, working from 


means economy, and this boom hopper enables the aircraft hopper to be filled in 
seconds as the plane rolls to a stop. 


7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on a mid-winter 
day, sowed 115 tons of fertilizer on 
1,150 acres of hill country. 

For this operation the plane made 
125 circuits of from five to six miles 
each, carrying payloads of nearly a 
ton. In better country, one such air¬ 
craft, operating from a community 
landing-strip can lay 140 tons of super 
in a day; two planes from the same 
strip can spread 200 tons a day, at 
an all-in cost well below that of hand¬ 
spreading. On smaller jobs, 20 tons 
have been laid in one hour and 20 
minutes, equalling 15 tons per hour. 

Standard practice is for two pilots 
to fly alternately on two-hour shifts. 
Profits for the contracting firm depend 
on maximum flying time and a quick 
turn-round; which has been cut to as 
low as one minute from touch-down 
to take-off. To speed up loading, the 
New Zealanders have designed a 
quick-fire boom mechanism, which 
meets the plane as it rolls to a stop, 
and fills the aircraft’s hopper in one 
automatic operation. This takes a mat¬ 
ter of seconds. Discharge of the load 
requires only a few minutes: there¬ 
fore, a normal time for a topdressing 
plane to take off, drop its load, and 
re-alight on the landing-strip, is only 
five or six minutes. This varies, of 
course, with the distance of the air¬ 
strip from the target area. 

M AIN considerations, for both the 
pilot and the landholder, are 
an even spread and accurate place¬ 
ment of the load on the target area. 
At the start of operations the pilot is 
briefed by an official of his employing 
firm, usually in consultation with the 
farmer, who prepares a sketch map. 
This shows areas and specifications, 
i.e., where the manure is to be spread, 
and at what concentration. ' 

From two to three hundredweight 
per acre is the normal rate for super¬ 
phosphate in New Zealand, and both 
for evenness and accuracy the aerial 
method is giving general satisfaction. 
The standard pulverized type of fertil¬ 
izer still mostly used there, sometimes 
involves a slight loss from wind-drift; 
but this will be overcome when the 
makers get around to selling a pelleted 
product. A more concentrated form 
than the standard 20 per cent super¬ 
phosphate would also be 
better for aerial application. 

In this work much depends 
on the skill of the pilots. 
Many are veterans with war¬ 
flying experience; but New 
Zealand aero clubs, and a 
number of commercial com¬ 
panies are now training up a 
corps of adventurous young¬ 
sters for this highly special¬ 
ized work. Risk is involved 
in flying at low levels over 
rugged hill country, where 
turbulence is common and 
landing fields are not the 
smoothest; but despite all the 
hazards, the accident rate is 
low, and fatalities during 
actual operations are rare. 

Because of their cheapness 
and availability after the war, 
De Haviland Tiger Moth 
a fete planes have done most of the 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Jeff rode into the hills unth anger in him. 
The ghost which haunted his life with 
Beth wouldn’t leave. Would Matt remem¬ 
ber his words that last time, or that Jeff 
had said, “If you run, you’ll have to keep 
on running and you’ll have to run alone” 


by FRANCIS CHASE, JR 


Beth on the porch screamed. I 
did not have time to hear. She 
i vas just as wrong note as she 
had ever been. 


B ROOMSTICK laid back his ears 
and started acting funny when 
we got in close to the house, 
but the first I knew that anything 
was wrong was when we topped the 
south ridge. Then I spotted the strange 
buckskin in the corral where I’d left 
Lightning that morning. This buck¬ 
skin was still breathing hard and even 
from that distance you could see his 
sides, glistening with 
sweat in the sun, to ■ 

working like a bel- ' I ' I 
lows. There wasn’t a I li 

sign of Lightning any¬ 
where. 

I pulled Broomstick 
up short atop the 

ridge and studied the layout. The wind 
worried at the piece of dangling rain- 
spout I hadn’t yet found time to fix, 
and on the back porch, Beth was 
stooped over a tub of washing. A thin 
column of smoke spiralled upward 

from the chimney. 

Except for the strange horse, every¬ 
thing looked like it always looked, and 
the way I’d begun to figure things out, 
that made sense. 

Broomstick was tired—we’d covered 
a lot of territory since dawu, looking 
for stray calves in the buffalo grass 
and dry gullies of the flats—so I eased 
him down the steep slope, all the 

while keeping my eyes open. When I 
turned Broomstick into the corral, I 
could see the buckskin was bad 
lamed. 

There was a thin trickle of blood, 
red and fresh, on the front porch, 
leading from the steps to the screen 
door, and I knew that could add up, 
too. On the way through the hall to 
the kitchen, I looked in the bedroom. 
But, like I thought with Lightning be¬ 
ing gone, there was no one there. 

In the kitchen, a dish of cold beans 
and sow-belly and a platter of bis¬ 
cuits were set on the table. I went 
through the kitchen and out on the 
back porch. 


than his father and his eye was every 
bit as good. 

That didn’t make me feel any too 
easy in my mind, riding after him like 
that. The kid was hurt and scared and 
he’d have an itchy trigger finger for 
anything that tried to trail him. But 
even if he recognized me in time, I 
couldn’t be sure it would make too 
much difference. He’d be weighing in 
his mind all the things I’d done for 

(Please turn to page 32) 


Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 


T HE Dominion Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics has reported a drop of nearly 
seven per cent in the cash in¬ 
come of Canadian farmers for the first 
quarter of this year, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1954, 
while the figure is 15 per cent below 
the all-time high for a first quarter, 
established in 1952. Much smaller 
wheat participation payments and 
lower returns from the sale of oats 
and hogs are found responsible by the 
Bureau, and the three prairie prov¬ 
inces figure prominently in the drop. 

And as is also only too evident, 
there has been a fall in farmers’ pur¬ 
chasing power, going back to 1951, 
with the most severe change again 
occurring in the West. The Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture calculates 
the decline for all Canada as being 
50 per cent, from just four years ago. 

These are not the only reasons, but 
they are certainly most important 
ones, why parliament and the govern¬ 
ment are watching with considerable 
uneasiness the shaping of trade policy 
in the United States. There is ap¬ 
parent a steadily intensifying struggle 
in that country between out-and-out 
.protectionists and supporters of an 
enlightened program. On the whole, 
the Eisenhower administration be¬ 
longs to the second group, and it is a 
powerful ally for Canada to have. For 
the President has by no means given 
in docilely to every pressure. Even the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, with fairly 
well defined protectionist leanings, 
has been known to come out on the 
side of the angels, as it did recently in 
refusing additional help to the domes¬ 
tic hardwood plywood industry; the 
Commission said it didn’t need the 
protection. 


tions at Washington to be indifferent 
about this struggle. 

They have friends at the American 
capital, and among these no doubt can 
be counted the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr. Ezra Benson, in spite of 
actions which would seem to point in 
the opposite direction. Mr. Benson’s 
recent Regina speech has aroused 
some interest here, as further evidence 
that the U.S. administration, what¬ 
ever elements in Congress may want, 
believes in fair competition in world 
markets, and also in reasonable condi¬ 
tions of entry into the American 
market. 

Several Canadian farm products 
have been hit by import quotas be¬ 
cause of the American high price-sup¬ 
port policy, and Canadian wheat sales 
are being affected abroad, on account 
of that same policy. So Ottawa is hop¬ 
ing that Mr. Benson and his colleagues 
can be successful in attempts to work 
toward a more realistic support pro¬ 
gram. The Secretary’s own opinion of 
what he has inherited may be gauged 
from his remark at Regina that per¬ 
haps “your leaders can profit by our 
experience and avoid some of the pit- 
falls into which we have tumbled.” 

The Canadian government likes to 
hear comments of that kind, for, in the 
face of declining farm income, it has 
been under pressure in some quarters 
to adopt a high support policy too. 
The government has shown no signs 
of yielding up to now, and it seems 
improbable that it will do so. Rather, 
it will most likely continue to go along 
with the Agricultural Prices Support 
Act and with the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, both of which offer floors 
of a modest kind, but without the in¬ 
centives to accumulate surpluses of the 
order that now plague the United 
States. 

But should protection in its various 
guises get complete ascendancy in the 
U.S., anything might happen in this 
country, including a drift back to the 
tariff structure of the thirties. Agricul¬ 
ture might be granted increased sup¬ 
port in the process, but whether this 
basic industry, or any of the others, 
would be net gainers, is a matter of 
conjecture. Majority opinion here is 
that they would be very much the 
opposite, and government policy con¬ 
tinues to be shaped accordingly—that 
is, away from rather than toward re¬ 
striction of trade. V 




If you need a new tractor on your farm, 
but haven’t the ready cash to buy one ... 

FIL may be the answer to your need. 

A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can puE 
you at the wheel of the latest model 
very quickly. And there’s nothing that 
saves money, time and work on a farm quite 
SO much as a modern tractor. 


FIL — the fixer... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


If your proposition is sound, you can 
get a B of M Farm Improvement Loan for 
any type of equipment you need on your 
farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a 
Farm Improvement Loan 
can help you in your 
Operations ... and how 
little it costs. 


ro 2 minor anunun 


B UT the demands for barriers 
against this or that product from 
Canada and other lands are unremit¬ 
ting. Any industry pleading that it is 
being hurt by imports, has the back¬ 
ing of powerful blocs in Congress, and 
if it can put up any kind of a plaus¬ 
ible case that its welfare is essential to 
national defence, so much the better 
for the chances of that industry getting 
what it wants. 

The new Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act, loaded with gimmicks and 
escape clauses, doesn’t offer too much 
encouragement t o countries with 
which the U.S. may be seeking to 
make deals for mutual tariff conces¬ 
sions. In its shadow lurks the Tariff 
Commission, whose one or two good 
deeds (from a Canadian point of 
view) are hardly enough to invite vast 
confidence. The President, it is true, 
might override or modify the decisions 
of this body as he has done on a num¬ 
ber of past occasions. His powers in 
this matter, however, have been some¬ 
what curtailed, and the high tariff 
people in Congress will undoubtedly 
try to curb them still more in 1956, 
should his future actions not be to 
their liking. 

Canadian farmers have had too many 
unpleasant experiences with restric- 


Bank of Montreal 

(fauula'*. 'pvi&t ‘ScutA 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE 
SINCE 1817 


HtRPWOOP 




PLYWOODS 


* rnrr Dt A A/f* / Inferior designs, furniture plans, farm out- 
■ r/\CC rCn/YJ ! buildings. See them at your building materials 
dealer, or write direct for illustrated folders, to Dept.Ml-1 

| INTERNATIONAL FIBRE BOARD & PLYWOOD SALES LIMITED 

- Gatineau, Quebec *TradeMarks 







OLD 

LONG STROKE 
ENGINES 


NEW 

SHORT-STROKE 

ENGINES 


What is a true short-stroke engine? As simple as this—an 
engine whose stroke is as short as, or shorter than, its bore. 
And what does short stroke design mean to you as a farmer? 
Just this —farm hauling at less cost per mile. Why ? Because in 
a short-stroke engine the pistons travel a much shorter dis¬ 
tance for every mile of road travel than they do in an old- 
fashioned long-stroke engine. And of course that means less 
friction (up to 33% less !)... more usable power ... up to 53% 


longer piston-ring life . . . really substantial gas savings ... 
less wear on vital moving parts and far longer engine life. 
How can you be sure of true short-stroke design ? By going 
FORD . . . because every series in the great Ford Triple- 
Economy Truck line for ’55 has a modern short-stroke, 
overhead-valve V-8 engine of the most advanced design. Yes 
sir, it all adds up to more miles jor less money—a. better deal 
for you as an economy-minded farm hauler. 



triple-economy 
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HORSE SENSE 

about 

HORSE POWER 



FARM! 


The cars, trucks, tractors, 
field machines and 
stationary engines on 
modern farms add up to a 
whopping horsepower that 
has to be sparked into 
action by spark plugs. 

Insist Upon the Best— choose 
AC Spark Plugs with these 
exclusive features: 

BUTTRESS-TOP insulator 

reduces "shorting" under un¬ 
usual dirt or moisture condi¬ 
tions. 

COPPER-GLASS seal 

is proof against shock and 
vibration. 

HOT TIP feature— AC's long, 
thin, recessed insulator tips 
heat up faster to burn away 
combustion by-products and 
prevent plug fouling. 


AC SPARK PLUGS are 
Specially Designed for 
the Specific Farm Engine. 



Preferred on Millions of Vehicles. 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE-AC 

Division of 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF 
CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 


NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 



Three of the Robertson Associates who attended the annual meeting of the 
C.S.G.A. at Vernon, B.C. Roy Graham, Olds, Alta.; Gordon South, Whit- 
tome, Sask.; and Stan Ingham, Balcarres, Sask, 


Seed Growers 
Meet at Vernon 

Bad weather plagued the 1954 seed crop across Canada but 
growers laud plant breeders for new varieties they have provided 


T HE 1955 annual meeting of the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion held in Vernon, B.C., June 15 to 
17, re-elected President James Far- 
quharson of Zealandia, Sask., for a 
second term. In his address, Mr. Far- 
quharson commended the action of 
the Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture last fall when it prohibited the 
export of Selkirk wheat, and heartily 
endorsed the government’s distribu¬ 
tion policy. He also extended to the 
plant breeders the appreciation of the 
Association for their contribution to 
the Canadian economy. 

“The introduction of Selkirk wheat, 
Rodney and Garry 27 oats, and the 
performance of these varieties under 
the severe conditions of last year 
stands out as a shining monument to 
their untiring efforts,” he said. 

Winners of nine Robertson Associate 
medals awarded at the annual meeting 
were Roy J. Graham, Olds, Alta.; 
Stanley Ingham, Balcarres, Sask.; 
Gordon South, Whittome, Sask.; 
James L. Parker, Gilbert Plains, Man.; 
J. M. McCrindle, Foxwarren, Man.; 
Douglas Hart, Woodstock, Ont.; 
Amos C. Porter, Jarvis, Ont.; Clark 
Young, Milliken, Ont., and T. Albert 
Hicken, Alliston, P.E.I. The names of 
two deceased members, Nelson Young, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Frank Choveaux, 
Okanagan Landing, B.C., were placed 
on the Association’s honor roll as be¬ 
ing eligible for the Robertson award 
had they been alive. 

Reviewing last year’s seed crop har¬ 
vest, provincial directors reported 
generally poor weather conditions 
across the country at seed set and 
harvest time. In B.C., the total value 
of field seeds grown last year showed 
a drop of 18.8 per cent from that of 
1953. Alfalfa and double-cut red 
clover production was the smallest in 
years, and sugar beet production was 
down by 50 per cent. Alberta, Sas¬ 
katchewan, and Manitoba reported 


serious reductions in grain seed yields 
due to abnormally low temperatures, 
wetness, and rust. In Ontario, the re¬ 
sults were varied. Hurricane Hazel, 
and a wet harvest, ruined hundreds 
of acres of white beans, clover seed, 
soybeans, and com, but there was a 
surprisingly large harvest of pedigreed 
oats, barley, and winter wheat. Que¬ 
bec and the Maritimes, experienced 
cool, wet conditions in the spring 
which delayed seeding and caused a 
reduction in yields. Most provinces ex¬ 
pressed concern over exchange rate 
difficulties that were pricing Canadian 
seed growers out of soft currency 
markets. 

Thursday morning, delegates heard 
M. B. Davis, retired chief of the Horti¬ 
cultural Division, Canada Department 
of Agriculture, speak on “The Past, 
Present, and Future of Vegetable Seed 
Production in Canada.” Other special 
speakers included Dr. E. R. Jackman, 
range specialist of Oregon State Col¬ 
lege, and Guy Shumway, a prominent 
forage seed producer from McMinn¬ 
ville, Oregon. V 

New Facilities 
For Rust Research 

A NEW agricultural research labora¬ 
tory is being built by the Science 
Service of thp Canada Department of 
Agriculture, at the University of 
Manitoba at a cost of about $650,000. 
To be ready by January, 1957, the 
building will provide laboratory and 
office space for a staff of 75 plant 
pathologists, cereal breeders, chemists, 
and entomologists who will investigate 
the agricultural pests and diseases of 
the area. But the main research prob¬ 
lem will be the rusts that take such 
heavy toll of western grain crops. 

The new building will be located 
across the drive from the present rust 
research laboratory, and it will be con¬ 


nected to the latter by a walk-through 
tunnel under the street. Construction 
will be of steel and concrete, faced 
with brick, and space provided for two 
floors of laboratory rooms, and a base¬ 
ment containing photographic rooms, 
controlled temperature rooms, and 
workshops. The building is also de¬ 
signed so that an additional wing may 
be added when required. 

With construction of the new facili¬ 
ties will come an intensification of the 
rust research program begun by the 
Department of Agriculture in the old 
premises in 1925. During those years, 
annual rust losses in this country ran 
all the way from 40 million to 100 
million bushels, but after the first rust- 
resistant varieties became widely dis¬ 
tributed in 1938, the spring wheat 
crop of western Canada suffered no 
serious loss from stem rust until Race 
15B rust struck last year. Although 
Selkirk wheat (now in commercial 
production) should go a long way in 
providing protection against Race 
15B, there is no guarantee it will pro¬ 
vide a permanent solution to the stem 
rust problem, for new rust races that 
can attack this wheat have already 
been found in trace amounts. 

In the light of the continuous threat 
from new rust varieties, it became ap¬ 
parent to the government that rust in¬ 
vestigations must be continued and 
expanded. The new laboratory will 
ensure more working space and better 
facilities for our plant scientists in 
their never-ending fight. V 

Army Cutworms 
On the March 

R EPORTS from southern Alberta 
state that there has been con¬ 
siderable damage to crops by army 
cutworms for the first time in years. 
In the Coutts, Milk River, Lethbridge, 
Hays, and Bow Island areas, the in¬ 
sects have attacked alfalfa, flax, and 
commercial mustard, but there have 
been no reports of damage to wheat 
crops. The heaviest infestation found 
was in the Bow Island area, where 
the worms were counted at an average 
of three per square foot of land, with 
the highest going to about eight per 
square foot. The army cutworm is a 
dark, smooth-bodied insect, varying in 
length from less than half-an-inch to 
over an inch-and-a-half. Farmers are 
advised to check their fields carefully 
for signs of the pest If they find the 
worms present in numbers of one or 
more per square foot, they can expect 
damage to their crops. V 

Mosaic 

Infestation 

W HEAT streak mosaic has been 
reported among winter wheat 
crops in many districts of southern 
Alberta, states Dr. J. T. Slykhuis, 
plant pathologist at the Science Serv¬ 
ice Laboratories, Lethbridge. Two 
fields in the Raymond and Welling 
districts were found to have severe 
infestations. The disease can be recog¬ 
nized in young plants by light green 
or yellow streaks on the leaves, which 
serve to distinguish it from yellowing 
due to other causes. However, wheat 
streak mosaic is not a menace where 
winter wheat is not grown. V 
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MOST BORROWED 
VETERINARY 
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DATED DOUBLE SIZE PRINTS 

In Plastic Bound Albums 


8-Exposure Roll Album ____40c 

12-Exposure Roll Album ...60c 
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Get It 

At a Glance 
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EASIEST-HANDLING BIG POWER 
FARMING HAS EVER KNOWN 


Heaviest field work is a soft job 
for the operator of a new Inter¬ 
national W400. Here’s BIG power 
combined with operating conveni¬ 
ence and comfort heretofore un¬ 
known in heavy-duty tractors. 
Only the W400 in its field offers all 
of the following aids and many 
more to help you do more work in 
a day, easier than ever before: 


TORQUE AMPLIFIER DRIVE— giving 
10 forward speeds; on-the-go power 
boost. 

COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT PTO— 

engaged without jar or jerk. 

POWER STEERING for fingertip 
operation with heavy loads, even 
when standing. 

HYDRA-TOUCH— for finger-flick con¬ 
trol of pull-behind equipment. 

ADJUSTABLE HYDRAULIC SEAT— 

foam rubber cushioned for great 
operator comfort. 


YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEE 


My 0*n Experience Proves You om 

PMore Bushels per Acr 
More Acres per Day -< 

| Richardson Improvements irt 

ft Attoehments. 
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4 *%/^ Stops sickle run- 
over in leaning 
crops and permits 
safe operation close to ground. 

A money maker in all small 
grains and milo-saves fall- 
away heads. Easily installed- 
quickly adjusted; ond you 
SAVE by converting your pre¬ 
sent reel! Economically priced. 


Men afflicted with Bladder 
■ t i 1 A l fc Trouble, Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
I *,/■ | Nervousness, Dizziness, 

Physical Inability and Gen- 
eral Impotencv send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi¬ 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 

Excelsior Institute. Dept. AlOl Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


3-ply rubber belting,steel 
slats. Upper drive roller of 
spiral lagged belting on steel 
core. MORE EVEN FEEDING! 


Outlasts sev- 
\ eral steel 
-^-1 raddles and 
increases 
1—__ bearing life! 
Eliminates chain 
breakage hazard. 


REDUCES CARRY BACK 


Please send literature with complete description of: 


[>Gr.Sav. Reel Att’m’t. [>Rubber FeedV R ite 
QCholf Raiser forM-H QKontar Sled BVngs 
OSto-Kleen straw w'k’r rav'r [) Hvy. Duty 
Weather-Proof Canvases 0 Rubber Mating 
(or M-H Shoe ond Grain Pan. 
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Besides the equipment shown, Mr. Morris has room for his 24-run grain drill, wagon, 
12-foot field cultivator, 10-foot tandem disk harrow, 4-bottom plow, mower, truck and 
trailer. "I'll have room, too, for the baler and side delivery rake I plan to buy/' he says. 

My BUTLER 

steel building gives me 

much more space 

than I expected" 

says Michael Morris, Beausejour, Manitoba 


"I was really surprised at how much room there was inside my 36 x 60- 
foot Butler steel building when I started to use it,” says Mr. Morris. 
‘‘I found I had plenty of room for all my farm machinery, with space left 
over to add a work bench and a place for my tools. 

"I guess that's because there aren't any posts to get in your way. You 
feel like you’ve got room to move around. The big sliding doors give me 
plenty of room, too, to get big machinery like my combine in and out, 
fast and easy. And last fall, during our rainy spell at harvest time, I could 
drive my truck right in with a load of grain, and keep it dry overnight. 
Sometimes I drove my combine in also, to avoid unloading the tank when 
it rained. 

"I know my machinery is going to last longer, too, because it’s pro¬ 
tected from the weather when I’m not using it.” 

See your nearest Butler Builder for full information about Butler steel buildings, 
with weather-tight, fire-safe, wind-safe bolted steel construction that doesn't warp or 
twist, never needs painting or reroofing. Ask him for your free copy of Butler's new 
catalog: ''New Uses for Butler Steel Farm Buildings/' for machinery and grain storage, 
livestock shelter, all-'round utility. There's a Butler Builder near you. See list below. 


Alberta Manitoba British Columbia 

Oliver Chemical Co. Midwest Mining Northern Asbestos and 

Lethbridge Ltd. Supplies Limited Construction Supplies 

Lethbridge P. O. Box 520, Flin Flon (B. C.) Limited 

Vancouver 9 


Steel Building Sales 

and Service Steel Structures 

Calgary (Western) Limited 

Winnipeg 

Permasteel (Alberta) Ltd. 

10187-103rd St. 

Edmonton Frank Lawson & Sons 

Ltd. 

601 Ninth Street 
Brandon 


Permasteel Engineering Ltd. 
Vancouver 

Ontario 

Barnett-McQueen Co., Ltd. 
P.O. Box 39 
Fort William 
Steel Building Sales 
and Supply Ltd. 

159 Bay Street 
^oronto 


Saskatchewan 

Lavold's Limited 
P. O. Box 64 
Lloydminster 


Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd. 
1540—10th Avenue 
Regina 

Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd. 
625—1st Avenue North 
Saskatoon 



BUTLER PAN-AMERICA COMPANY 

(A wholly owned subsidiary of Butler Manufacturing Company) 

Oil Equipment * Steel Buildings • Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment • Special Products 
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[Guide photo 

Professors R. A . DePape. M. E . Seale and J. Isa of the University of Mani¬ 
toba and IS. IS. Allen of the University of Wisconsin (L to r.). participate in 
a panel at the Feeders 9 Day at the University of Manitoba. 


Feeders’ Day at 
University of Manitoba 

At a feeders’ day at the University of Manitoba stock- 
men were brought up to date on silage feeding, stil- 
bestrol for beef cattle and the cross breeding of hogs 


NE of the principal problems in 
v_/ the feeding of silage is simply 
that not enough of it is shovelled in 
front of the cows,” Dr. N. N. Allen, 
professor of dairy husbandry, Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, told farmers attend¬ 
ing the fifth annual feeders’ day of the 
Division of Animal Science, Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba. “Another problem is 
that it is not possible to take out 
lretter feed in the winter than was put 
into the silo in the summer,” he said. 
“Many feeders seem to feel they can 
transform trash into nutritious feed by 
putting it through a silo.” 

Although arguments can be ad¬ 
vanced against ensiling. Professor 
Allen suggested that several strong 
arguments can he advanced in its 
favor. Showers and damp weather, 
which will stop haying, will not slow 
up ensiling. With legume crops, such 
as sweet clover and alfalfa, ensiling 
saves the leaves. 

Many people do not recognize how 
large is the loss of leaves. Examina¬ 
tions of alfalfa hay in Wisconsin re¬ 
vealed that “good” alfalfa hay had 25 
to 30 per cent leaves, by weight. If 
all the leaves had been retained the 
hay would have contained 50 per cent 
leaves, by weight. When it is con¬ 
sidered that leaves are 20 to 25 per 
cent protein and stems only 10 per 
cent protein, it will be seen that the 
loss is greater even in feeding value 
than it is in bulk. “No farmer would 
tolerate a comparable loss from grain 
passing through his combine, but with 
alfalfa he doesn’t recognize the loss,” 
said Dr. Allen. 

In winter feeding either hay or 
silage can be used exclusively but 
better results are gained by feeding 
some of each. In considering propor¬ 
tions. feeders must remember that 
silage is 70 per cent moisture and 30 
per cent dry matter, while hay is 10 
per cent moisture and 90 per cent dry 
matter, so it takes three pounds of 
silage to equal the dry matter in a 
pound of hay. 


Many feeders have found cattle 
hesitate to eat grass silage. Dr. Allen 
suggested that the cows’ chop, if grain 
is being fed, can be put on top of the 
silage. He felt that cattle would finally 
eat the silage, though they might eat 
it very slowly. 

In the ensiling of crops, he felt that 
too little moisture was a greater 
hazard than too much, if the silo was 
well drained. Dry material may spoil 
in the silo so the stock won’t eat it; 
the wet material will be very smelly, 
but it will still make satisfactory feed- 
and the stock will eat it. Preservatives 
can be used—“1 prefer to call them 
silage improvers rather than preserva¬ 
tives,” commented the professor—but 
they are not normally necessary. 

“Since mechanical handling of the 
heavy green feed has become possible, 
silage has become more popular. That 
is as it should be. It is an excellent 
way oi handling feed,” concluded Dr. 
Allen. 

Livestock feeders are interested in 
stilbestrol as a possible means of in¬ 
creasing the rate of gain of animals 
on feed. Investigational work in the 
United States has established that 
feeding of this hormone increases the 
rate of gain. Its controlled use for the 
feeding of beef cattle is now per¬ 
mitted there, and it is estimated that 
80 per cent of the cattle being fat¬ 
tened in the United States receive a 
stilbestrol supplement. 

The use of stilbestrol is not per¬ 
mitted in Canada. It is felt that there 
is a lack of information as to possible 
effects which residues in animal flesh 
might have on humans. There has 
also been a lack of information as to 
its effect on rates of gain under Cana¬ 
dian conditions. 

Some new information is now avail¬ 
able on the second of these two 
points. R. A. DePape, of the Division 
of Animal Science, told those attend¬ 
ing the fifth annual feeders’ day at 
the University of Manitoba, that 10 
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Aluminum Roofing 


YES, SIR! You can always bank upon 
the quality and the value of U.G.G. Farm 
Supplies. 


5-Gallon Double-Wall Fountain 


Whether you need Weedone 2,4-D 
Weed Killers, a U.G.G. Sprayer, Aluminum 
Roofing, Barbed Wire Fencing, Baler or Binder 
Twine, Premier Poultry Equipment, 


Barbed Wire Fencing 


Galvanized Steel Nests 


Or, that reliable old stand-by Bridge 
Brand Stock Minerals— 


You will always find U.G.G. quality 
and value in farm supplies absolutely de¬ 
pendable. 


U.G.G. Baler and Binder Twine 


Infra-Red Fixture 
with Guard 


Also 

BRIDGE BRAND 
STOCK MINERALS 
For Healthy Livestock 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 

LIMITED 

WINNIPEG CALGARY SASKATOON REGINA EDMONTON 
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■fr KRAMER TZaetifc 


6th Ave and Halitai St.. REGINA. Sask.. TISDALE. 22nd. St. and E. A»e., SASKATOON. Sask. 
Complete Caterpillar Parts and Repair Service Maintained at all Branches 
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KEEPS YOUR CAT-BUILT 
TRACTOR EARNING 


From the day you take delivery of a Cat-built 
Tractor, your distributor is vitally interested 
in keeping it adding to your profits. FIRST, he 
gets you started right with full maintenance and 
operating instructions. SECOND, he maintains 
large stocks of genuine Cat parts to keep your 
tractor "all Caterpillar". THIRD, his well- 
equipped workshops and field service vehicles 
are manned by factory-trained servicemen to 
preserve the in-built Caterpillar quality. Call 
on your distributor's efficient service anytime. 

It means thousands of extra profitable work 
hours. 

CATERPILLAR DISTRIBUTORS 


CO-7J5 


■ Advertising Manager, 

£ UNION TRACTOR LTD., Calgary, Alberta. 

Please send full information on 38-h.p. D2 

■ 75-h.p. D6 . . . 102-h.p. D7 . . . 150-h.p. D8 . . . ( 

and CAT DISTRIBUTOR SERVICE 

NAME.C... 

| ADDRESS. 


:. . . 48-h.p. D4 .. . I 
Cat Diesel Tractors | 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY * 



milligrams of stilbestrol per animal 
per day significantly increased the 
rate of gain of 800-lb. yearling steers 
on feed during a 133-day period. 

A pen of 10 steers without the stil¬ 
bestrol supplement made an average 
daily gain of 1.88 pounds per day, 
while another pen, which received the 
same feed with 10 milligrams of stil¬ 
bestrol added, gained 2.22 pounds. 
The final profit per stilbestrol-fed steer 
was $23.75, while the average for 
those that did not receive stilbestrol 
was $14.84. 

“Some very large increases in the 
daily gain of livestock on feed are at¬ 
tributable to supplementation of feed 
with stilbestrol in the United States,” 
said Professor DePape. “These gain 
increases are thought to be a result of 
the stimulation of appetite, as well as 
an increase in the efficiency of feed 
utilization.” 

The crossing of different breeds of 
hogs is practiced extensively in the 
United States and several other hog- 
producing countries of the world; it is 
regarded with deep suspicion by 
Canadian pig breeders. 

M. E. Seale, assistant professor of 
animal science, University of Mani¬ 
toba, said that this suspicion is not 
justified. His opinion was based on 
the results of breeding experiments 
conducted by the animal science de¬ 
partment. 

During the last four years at the 
university purebred Tamworth and 
crossbred Yorkshire-Tamworth females 
have been mated with Yorkshire boars 
to produce crossbred or backcross 
litters, either 50 per cent each of 
Yorkshire and Tamworth, or 75 per 
cent Yorkshire and 25 per cent Tam¬ 
worth. The progeny have been com¬ 
pared with purebred Yorkshire litters. 

Litters of the three different breed¬ 
ings were compared on the basis of 
the number born alive, the number 
weaned, the average weaning weight, 
the average age at marketing, the car¬ 
cass grade and the carcass score de¬ 
terminated by the Advanced Registry 
scoring method. 

It was found that purebred and 
backcross litters tended to be slightly 
larger than the crossbred litters, a 
finding attributed to the notoriously 
low prolificacy of Tamworth sows. 
Crossbred and backcross litters at¬ 
tained slaughter weight ten days to 
two weeks earlier than the purebred 
litters. The purebred and crossbred 
litters both produced 50 per cent A 
grade carcasses; backcross pigs made 
a better showing than purebred in 
terms of the percentage of weaned 
pigs that survived to market age. 

The four-year breeding program 
strongly suggests that crossing and 
backcrossing when compared to pure 
breeding have not had an adverse 
effect in terms of reproduction, 
growth, carcass quality or survival. In 
most of the characteristics considered 
the crossed pigs have been equal if 
not superior to purebreds in perform¬ 
ance. 

“If good, bacon breed stock is 
used, regardless of the breed, better 
results will be gained as a result of 
crossing breeds instead of pure breed¬ 
ing,” said Professor Seale. “I would 
estimate that profits from a pig enter¬ 
prise can be increased by a tenth 
through cross breeding,” he said. V 


KILLS 100% 


OF ATHLETE’S 
FOOT FUNGI 
IN LESS THAN 
5 MINUTES 


Famous laboratory 
cultivates millions 
of Athlete's Foot 
fungi, reports every 
single one killed by 
Absorbine Jr. 

Within seconds 
after you apply 
Absorbine Jr. you 
can feel it going to 
work. It’s Ameri¬ 
ca’s No. I Relief for 
the painful misery 
of Athlete's Foot. 



Athlete’s Foot may attack your feet 
any time of year, but Absorbine Jr. 
quickly kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi it reaches. To guard against 
attack, use Absorbine Jr. daily dur¬ 
ing summer months. 

Get a bottle of Absorbine Jr. today 
—wherever drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 

Absorbine Jr. 

AMERICA'S HO. I ATHLETE’S FOOT RELIEF 



LUMP JAW 

Don't destroy your cattle—use Flem¬ 
ing's Lump Jaw Remedy—Simple—Posi¬ 
tive—Guaranteed. Price $4.25. Fleming 
Bros., Picton, Ont. 


For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your lield work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B. Carter Limited 

85 Water Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 


RUPTURED 


"Ctvd&u 

(formerly MacDonald) 

TRACTOR CABS 


Available for 
most large 
tractors 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

NOW there is a new modem Non-Surgical treatment 
that permanently corrects rupture. These Non-Sur- 
gical treatments are so certain, that a Lifetime Certi¬ 
ficate of Assurance is given. Write today for our New 
FREE Book that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful and expensive surgery, and tells how non-surgi- 
cally you may again work, live, play and love and en¬ 
joy life in the manner you dp*' Vo ^here is no obligation. 
Excelsior Hernia Clinic Dept. A1005 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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IGuide photo 

A . B. Masson , cerealist , Laboratory of Cereal Breeding , poses beside a truckload 
of rust-resistant durum wheat , just arrived from increase fields in Arizona . 


Rust-Resistant 
Durums Increased 


Ttuo strains of rust-resistant durum wheat are 
being increased on the prairies this summer 


S LASHING attacks by 15B rust 
have forced many Manitoba 
farmers to abandon the growing of 
durum wheats. Manitoba and North 
Dakota, once top raisers of the 
durums, have largely conceded the 
fight and abandoned the field to 15B. 

Not so the Rust Research Labora¬ 
tory at Winnipeg. They recognized 
the imminence of this war before 
most farmers heard the opening gun, 
and by the time the battle was joined 
on the farms, the scientists had al¬ 
ready won and lost some important 
skirmishes. 

The scientists recently won a vital 
battle, and now are forcing the fight 
on all fronts. After five years of in¬ 
tensive breeding and selection, they 
are increasing two new durum strains 
—D.T. 136 and D.T. 137-both re¬ 
sistant to race 15B. 

A. B. Masson, cerealist, Laboratory 
of Cereal Breeding, has been field 
commander in this engagement. He 
has worked on the breeding of durum 
wheats for many years; over the last 
five years emphasis has shifted to 15B 
resistance. 

The work is not finished. The two 
strains developed have not been 
licensed for general growing, but if 
they should fail, other strains are 
being developed. 

“We do not consider the resistance 
in these strains satisfactory, but they 
are so superior in resistance to pres¬ 
ently grown strains that there is no 
comparison: in the new you find re¬ 
sistance, and in the old complete 
susceptibility,” said Mr. Masson. 

There is some difference between 
the two new strains. “D.T. 137 is 
slightly superior to D.T. 136 agronom- 
ically, but it does not produce as good 
quality wheat,” he said. 

Both strains are being increased in 
the hope that at least one of them will 
prove satisfactory. Last November, 60 
bushels of the two strains were seeded 


at Yuma, Arizona. In May of this year 
Masson went to Arizona to oversee 
the harvest, and on May 13, great 
truck trailers rolled toward Canada, 
carrying a precious cargo of 2,511 
bushels of the new strains. On arrival 
the seed was distributed to experi¬ 
mental farms and selected growers for 
further increase. 

The heavy yield in Arizona was 
urged out of eight feet of sand. Irri¬ 
gation water was added frequently. 
The first fertilization—150 pounds an 
acre of 16-20-0 — was followed at 
monthly intervals with 20 to 25 
pounds per acre of ammonium nitrate 
in the irrigation water. 

The seed produced is now being 
increased again under contract with 
the Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. If the strains are licensed, an 
equitable method of distribution again 
will be planned. 

“I would like to stress that these 
strains are not licensed,” said Dr. R. 
F. Peterson, officer-in-charge, Labora¬ 
tory of Cereal Breeding. “If and when 
they are licensed, farmers in western 
Canada will be notified through the 
normal publicity channels.” 

New 15B resistant strains have been 
developed in North Dakota and they, 
too, are being increased. 

Until one of these new strains from 
Canada or the United States proves 
itself, and is licensed and increased, 
farmers in the rust area will either 
avoid durum wheats, or plant and run 
the risk of rust. V 

Some Further Facts 
On Stem Rust 

CIENTISTS have wondered for 
many years what would happen 
to wheat stem rusts when wheat varie¬ 
ties came to be grown that were 
resistant to all the races in a given 
area. Many asked the question, but no 



for Farm Engines 


Specially made to meet today's farming needs 

New Marvelube 

New MARVELUBE reduces engine 
wear by covering vital parts with a 
chemical coating TOUGHER THAN 
STEEL . . . keeps moving parts con¬ 
stantly lubricated under all operating 
conditions. New MARVELUBE is 
specially designed to keep engines 
cleaner and free from harmful sludge 
and gums . . . will not break down 
under engine pressure or high tem¬ 
perature. 





New Mineralube 

New MINERALUBE is a superior 
crankcase oil for light duty tractor, 
truck or car operation. It is recom¬ 
mended for engine break-in and its 
anti-foaming characteristics make it 
particularly suitable for hydraulic 
systems. 


IMPERIAL 

Esso 

PRODUCTS 


Two more reasons why you can * * • • 

ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 
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OLIVER SELF-PROPELLED 


COMBINES 

give you top capacity 



Self-propelled combine with apron-type pickup 


Oliver self-propelleds give you better control of 
the crop. 

First, with smooth working pickup and auger 
feeder. Then with Oliver’s low-feeding angle that 
provides a straightaway flow of material without 
bunching or slowdowns. Finally, you get complete 
threshing at the big, variable-speed cylinder, and 
cleaner separation on the wide, long walkers and 
chaffer. 

And there are many more features on these 
Oliver combines to help boost capacity. For exam¬ 
ple, the powerful, 6-cylinder engine, convenient 
operator’s platform, six forward speeds, inde¬ 
pendent of threshing speed, and the big floating 


14-, 12- or 10-foot header with semi-revolving reel 
or pickup attachment. 

An Oliver is easier to service because all check¬ 
points are conveniently located... it’s safer on any 
terrain because of its low grain tank and engine 
and recirculating ball steering that keeps you in 
complete control at all times. 

Yet with all these features, Oliver self-propelleds 
are priced right down with the lowest. But see for 
yourself... see your Oliver Dealer. 

The Oliver Corporation, Sixth Avenue 
and Halifax Street, Regina, Sask. 


OLIVER 


‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 


BRANCHES: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative F6der£e de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker 
Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor and Equipment, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


FIELD 


one could give the answer, because, 
before the experiment could be tried, 
suitable varieties had to be bred. 

It was finally tried in Kenya Colony, 
Australia, and North America. The 
answer came first from Kenya and 
Australia; entirely resistant varieties 
were grown for only two to four years 
before they began to show some rust 
infection. The answer appeared to be, 
in almost all cases, that the new rust 
would not be a new race, but would 
be a substrain of an old race. 

In North America there was a 
longer wait; our rust-resistant wheats 
were virtually free from rust during 
the period 1939-49. When they did 
begin to rust the new attacker turned 
out to be a substrain of rust race 15— 
which is the reason the new and dev¬ 
astating strain is known as race 15B. 

The new strains of rust, fortunately 
still scarce, which attack Selkirk are 
also substrains of known races, one a 
substrain of race 12, one of race 15B 
and two of race 29, reports Dr. Thor- 
valdur Johnson, of the Winnipeg 
Plant Pathology Laboratory of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 

How nature produces these strains 
is not known, although it is thought it 
might be by a process of mutation 
which involves very slight but per¬ 
manent changes in an organism. V 


Keeping the Trash 
On the Top 

S UBSUBFACE cultivators—a group 
of machines that includes the 
wide-blade cultivator, the heavy duty 
cultivator, the duckfoot field cultivator 
and the rod weeder — are the best 
available tillage tools for trash con¬ 
servation on summerfallow fields. 

The capacity of a cultivator to con¬ 
serve trash is greater the fewer shanks 
or standards there are on the machine 
and the more widely they are spaced. 
Trash conservation is increased the 
less pitch there is on the shovels or 
blades. 

Wide - blade cultivators equipped 
with one, two or three standards will 
bury less than 10 per cent of the trash 
on each operation in a firm, fairly 
moist soil. In a friable soil the wide, 
flat blades tend to raise buried trash 
to the surface, and rank second only 
to the rod weeder in this respect. 

Heavy duty cultivators, equipped 
with 16-inch sweeps and 12-inch 
shank spacings, will ordinarily turn 
under 15 to 20 per cent of trash on 
each stroke, although an excessive 
pitch on the shovels will result in 
much more trash being covered. s 

Duckfoot cultivators with nine-inch 
shank spacings will usually bury 20 to 
30 per cent of the trash on each oper¬ 
ation; the amount buried again de¬ 
pends in part on the adjustment of the 
shovels and the condition of the soil. 

The rod weeder, when used after a 
disk implement, will bring a consider¬ 
able amount of buried material to the 
surface; an operation with a rod 
weeder after a disk implement has 
increased trash on a field surface by 
almost 20 per cent. A second opera¬ 
tion with the rod weeder brings up 
very little additional trash. 

Where soil drifting is a hazard the 
use of subsurface cultivating equip¬ 
ment can be very effective. V 
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You can build up 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Ploughing under grasses and legumes is 
your cheapest way to build up organic 
matter and prevent soil erosion. 


Iris plants make a good showing, and blooms have a wide color range, 


These slugs are grey or greyish- 
brown, soft-bodied, slimy, legless crea¬ 
tures. They move slowly over the sur¬ 
face of the ground, or the leaf of the 
plant, and especially at night, chew 
the leaves particularly where the soil 
remains moist in the shade of plants. 

When such damage is noticed, some 
kind of bait containing metaldehyde is 
recommended. This bait is attractive 
to slugs and prepared slug-killers are 
obtainable under various trade names. 
Each one should be used according to 
the specific directions on its container. 

A dust, which must not be used on 
the plants, but is distributed on the 
surface of the soil, will also kill slugs. 
It is made from one part, by volume, 
of dehydrated copper sulphate, mixed 
thoroughly with ten parts of hydrated 
lime. 

It is important to deal with garden 
slugs as soon as they are noticed. 
Watch carefully any shady spots 
where the soil remains moist. V 


Soil Testing. This is the best guide a farmer has to measure 
soil fertility. 


The use of commercial fertilizer together with other good 
cropping practices plays an important part in building 
up soil fertility. 


Another way to conserve your resources is 

to open an account with our nearest branch. 
Like all conservation, saving should be a regular 
practice. Keep making deposits and watch your 
balance grow. Start saving now. 


PEONIES for Fall Planting 


In all the best varieties. 

FIRST GRADE TULIP, DAFFODIL AND 
HYACINTH BULBS 

HARDY FRUIT TREES, TREES, SHRUBS OF ALL KINDS 
NEW CANADA RED RHUBARB 

We will be glad to send you our free fall catalogue. 


Name 


Address. 


PATMORE NURSERIES LTD. BRANDON, MAN. 
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Keep engines properly lubricated with famous Havoline 
and you cut maintenance costs. Havoline keeps engines 
clean, gives longer engine life. You’ll realize greater 
fuel economy too and you get trouble-free, continuous 
service from your engine. 


Advanced Custom-Made Havoline is 
the only motor oil you need in any 
tractor, truck or car. It’s the best motor 
oil your money can buy ! 


TEXACO 


IT PAYS TO FARM WITH ^ j 

Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 




[Supplex Corp. photo 

Drawing of poultry house with spray soakers installed along ridge of roof. 
Note attached boards to keep apparatus clear of roofing material. 


Hot Weather 
Care for Layers 

Poultrymen who keep their birds comfortable in hot 
weather are rewarded by higher output and better prices 


A LTHOUGH it’s true that egg pro¬ 
duction of yearling hens tends to 
fall off during the summer months, it 
can be kept from falling too sharply 
by giving the birds a little extra at¬ 
tention to make them as comfortable 
as possible in the hot weather. 

The temperature of your poultry 
house can be lowered as much as 15 
degrees during hot summer months 
by attaching a spray soaker or 
sprinkler along the ridge of the build¬ 
ing’s roof so that a stream of water 
will run down both sides. Cooling is 
effected through the water’s evapora¬ 
tion. 

Certain precautions should be taken 
when rigging a cooler of this type. 
The soaker, sprinkler, or plastic hose 
shouldn’t be placed directly on asphalt 
or tar roofing. It's better to nail an 
unpainted slat to the roof, and fasten 
these items to it; this also keeps the 
soaker or sprinkler flat so that sprays 
are properly directed. Water pressure 
should be kept low if a sprinkler is 
used. 

Poultry houses should also be well 
ventilated and insulated, or tempera¬ 
tures will build up inside and the 
flocks suffer harm. There should be 
windows in the rear of the building, 
as well as in the front, so as to allow 
cross ventilation; some form of ceiling 
insulation is a great help in keeping 
temperatures down, even if it’s made 
only of poultry netting and straw. 

Although hot weather places a 
strain on laying hens, lice and mites 
appear to thrive on it. Poultrymen 
should make periodic searches for 
these parasites on the birds, or in 
cracks and seams of the laying house, 
and take effective measures to keep 
them under control. Several good pre¬ 
parations that are easy to apply can 
be obtained from any poultry supply 
house. 

Close attention should also be paid 
to the freshness of feed during the 
summer months. Stale mash isn’t as 
palatable as newly mixed feed, and 
it has generally lost some of the es¬ 
sential food elements. When it’s neces¬ 
sary to store feed, it should be kept in 
as cool and dry a place as possible. 


A steady supply of cool drinking 
water is one of the most important 
needs of poultry in hot weather. Or¬ 
dinary containers are now giving way 
to automatic drinking systems, but the 
latter must be installed in an efficient 
manner if the owner is to reap full 
benefit from them. Exposed pipes must 
be insulated, and lead-in lines deeply 
buried, to keep the water cool in sum¬ 
mer and to lessen the frost danger in 
winter. 

Another condition to be guarded 
against in hot weather is the weaken¬ 
ing of egg shells, which often leads to 
deliberate egg eating by some portions 
of the flock. The causes of thin shells 
aren’t fully understood yet, but poul¬ 
trymen should at least make sure that 
adequate amounts of oyster shell are 
available to the birds at all times. Most 
mash formulas now include supple¬ 
mentary forms of shell-making ma¬ 
terial such as ground limestone, or 
steamed bonemeal, but it’s important 
to see that enough mash is consumed 
in order that these ingredients may be 
effective. V 

Poultry Prices 
Expected to Rise 

A N upward trend in the price of 
eggs in the United States is ex¬ 
pected to begin sometime this August, 
according to Lloyd Forness of the 
North Dakota Extension Service. This 
is indicated by an increase in the 
quantity of stored shell eggs, which 
have been stored in anticipation of 
such a price rise. Another indication 
is the fact that, while last year’s heavy 
egg production has been pretty well 
consumed, the sale of chicks for flock 
replacement in the United States this 
year has'been 25 per cent below that 
of 1954. Too, the remainder of hatches 
in May and June are expected to be 
lower than last year. Although second- 
year hens aren’t as profitable as a 
pullet flock, Forness suggests that 
poultrymen keep the old hens until 
they stop laying, to enable the pro¬ 
ducer to take advantage of the ex¬ 
pected rise in prices. 1 V 









WHAT'S NEW 


This high capacity, sprayer pump 
produces a flow of over 65 gallons a 
minute at its recommended speed of 
1,100 r.p.m., yet, according to the 
manufacturer, the capacity is still over 
30 gallons a minute at the tractor 
p.t.o. speed of 500 r.p.m. Suitable 
for weed, insect or cattle spraying, the 
wear resisting pump is said to mount 
directly on the tractor p.t.o. shaft. 
(Hypro Engineering, Inc.) (86) V 


According to the manufacturer the 
elimination of the horizontal feed 
table on this feed blower eliminates 
spillage, simplifies unloading, saves 
work and cuts costs. Feed falls directly 
into the bottom of the blower chamber 
through a large diameter throat open¬ 
ing (Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co.) (87) V 


FARMHAND HI-LIFT LOADER—With its 3500-lb. lift 
capacity, 21 ft. reach, unmatched durability and 
year-round usefulness, the Farmhand will quickly 
pay for itself in time and labor savings. That's 
why more farmers in top hay areas own Farmhands 
than all other loaders combined. You get longer 
loader life, higher trade-in values, constant 
availability of parts and service, and a strong 
company standing behind every Farmhand , 

machine and dealer. s' 


SWEEP and STACK up to so acres a oay with the farmhand 

HEAVY-DUTY LOADER.. ACT HAY OFF THE FIELD FAST TO AVOID WEATHER 
DAMAGE. NO EXPENSIVE MANUAL HANDLING. 


A slotted collar 
protects the flame MH 
on this new out- PiP '■ PI j 
door lighter, and 

it is said to light , 

reliably, even in 

has a lifetime II 

Fibreglas wick, a 

large fuel capa- % 

city, and a re- - J-P 

movable base for 

easy filling. (Ronson Art Metal Works 
(Canada) Ltd.) (88) V 


MOVE WHOLE STACKS OR CUT THEM AND MOVE IN SECTIONS. THE 
CABLE AND WINCH SLIDES STACK ONTO STACK MOVER. HAUL STACKS AT 
TRACTOR SPEEDS, RI6HT TO FEED LOT OR 0RY STORAGE. NO'PlECE WORK'HANOUNE HERE! 


FEEO WITH THE FARMHANO'S GRAPPLE FORK ATTACHMENT ANYTIME 
OF THE YEAR, EVEN WHEN STACKS ARE FROZEN. NO PITCHING OR 
CARRYING, TRACTOR POWER DOES THE WORK. 


FARMHAND UNIVERSAL LOADER—Now, with its 
new Hay Basket and hydraulic Push-Off, the 
Universal sweeps and stacks with “big operation” 
efficiency. The Universal is a rugged, low clearance 
loader for both wide front and row crop tractors. 
2500-lb. lift—stacks to 16 ft. Also has 14 cu. ft. 
Manure Bucket, 21 cu. ft. Scoop. 


B 

Farmhand 

FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS - HANDLIN' 

___ 

SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 


These small, engine-driven electric 
generating plants range in size from 
500 to 2,500 watts. According to the 
manufacturer, great output is provided 
by the light, low-cost plant. They are 
available in 500, 750, 1,000 and 
2,500-watt sizes, alternating current, 
or in battery charging units from 500 
to 1,500 watts. (D. W. Onan and 
Sons.) (89) V 


To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, Dept. 11 4 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Eastern Office: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 

□ Hi-Lift Loader □ Farmhand Universal Loader 

□ Hay Cost Bulletin 


8' or 9' tubular steel teeth. 
Tapered from 2Y$" diam. 
to J 3 /e" at point. 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, rente to 
What’s Neiv Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as—( 17). 


7', 8' or 9' Doughs fir 
teeth. Vernox seal-treated. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


_PROV_ 

A Division of Superior Separator Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


I*. 
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New as 

tomorrow! 


ASPHALT 

SHINGLES 


Now Building Products Limited presents the most 
outstanding advance in roofing in years, PATENTED 
B.P. ROOFMASTER Asphalt Shingles. A truly new concept in 
modern roofing, B.P. ROOFMASTER Shingles are dramatically 
different in appearance. They combine a "built-up” grained 
pattern (No. 1) with an extremely natural-looking shadow band 
(No. 2) to give your roof amazing design depth and appealing 
character. And they come in 10 pleasing, practical colours. 


The extra "built-up” granule layer on B.P. ROOFMASTER 
Shingles provides "built-in” rigidity — resulting in long wear, 
permanent beauty, extra weatherability. ROOFMASTERS cost no 
more than other 3-in-l, 210 lb. Asphalt Shingles. And remember, 
if you’re re-roofing, you can easily arrange low-cost loans through 
your bank to finance material and labour costs. 



Visit your B.P. dealer and see these exclusive shingles notv 
... or write for full-colour literature to: P.O. Box 6063, 
Montreal, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Canada's Largest Manufacturer of Asphalt Shingles 




Canadian Pacific 
Express 


MONEY ORDERS 


See your nearest 
Canadian Pacific 
office for fast, 
efficient Money 
Order service. 


• SAFER THAN CASH 

• EASILY OBTAINED 

• CONVENIENTLY CASHED 


FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 



Scouts riding trail in the Rocky Mountains during a 14-day conservation 
award trip last August . 


Boy Scouts’ 

World Jamboree 

Amid a mountain of food, scouts from many countries 
will gather in the comradeship of the open campfire 


F ROM August 18 to 28, about 
10,000 Boy Scouts and their 
leaders, from over 40 countries, will 
gather at Niagara-on-the-Lake, On¬ 
tario, for the Boy Scouts’ Eighth World 
Jamboree—the first time the event has 
ever been held outside Europe. The 
occasion will actually be a junior 
United Nations, where scouts from 
Iceland to Africa, from Greece to the 
Windward Islands, from India, Aus¬ 
tralia, and a host of other countries, 
will live in tents, cook their meals over 
glowing charcoal fires, and intermingle 
in the easy comradeship of the open 
campfire. 

The British scout contingent will 
be made up of some 1,000 boys from 
England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
and the Gold Coast. In what is said 
to be the biggest airlift in scout 
history, British scouts and their 
leaders, with their comrades from 
Africa, will travel to Canada in more 
than two dozen huge airliners. 

The big Niagara campsite, long a 
summer training ground for Canadian 
reserve army units, will be divided 
into 10 sub-camps, each containing 
about 1,000 scouts and their leaders. 
These sub-camps will be divided again 
into “families” of 10 scouts apiece for 
cooking and feeding purposes. Each 
family will cook its own meals, and 
member scouts will take turns as fire¬ 
men, cooks, and kitchen assistants. 

Feeding the hungry hordes at the 
giant jamboree will require over 400 
tons of supplies. The scout quarter¬ 
master service has ordered 35,000 
pounds of meat and meat products, 
210,950 pounds of dairy products, 
8,000 pouilds of fish, 97,000 pounds 
of fresh vegetables, 55,000 pounds of 
canned vegetables, 28,500 pounds of 
fresh fruits, 40,000 pounds of canned 
fruits, 15,000 pounds of fruit juices, 
142,700 pounds of bread and pastry, 
10,850 pounds of jams and jellies, 
11,000 pounds of cereals, 5,000 


pounds of pickles, 9,000 pounds of 
miscellaneous items, such as soups, 
and 10,000 pounds of staple items 
such as sugar, salt, and pepper. Keep¬ 
ing the perishable goods in this moun¬ 
tain of food fresh will take about 50 
tons of ice, and cooking the estimated 
250,000 meals will require 100,000 
pounds of charcoal. 

One of the greatest problems facing 
scouts from “soft currency” countries 
will be obtaining the $50 in expense 
money they will need in this country. 
Of this, $30 will be needed for camp 
fees, and $20 for day to day expenses 
during the 10-day camping period. 
Their travel expenses will present 
no problem because these can be paid 
in the currency of their native land. 
To assist as many scouts as possible to 
attend, Canadian scouts have been 
working hard at a great variety of 
projects designed to raise money for 
their “Break the Dollar Barrier Fund.” 

Now a recognized world - wide 
movement, the Boy Scouts had their 
origin on a small English island in 
1907, when Robert Baden-Powell took 
about 20 youngsters on a camping 
trip. When the first world jamboree 
was held in 1920, in London, Lord 
Baden-Powell was named Chief Scout 
of the World. At the fifth world jam¬ 
boree, held 30 years after that first 
island camping trip, he spoke to 
27,000 Boy Scouts from 35 countries 
for his last appearance before them. 
These international youth gatherings 
have been held at four-year intervals 
ever since 1920, except for a ten-year 
gap caused by World War II. 

This year’s assembly at Niagara has 
been entitled “The Jamboree of New 
Horizons” by Major-General D. C. 
Spry, formerly of Winnipeg, and now 
director of the International Boy 
Scout Bureau, London. Since it is the 
first world scout meet to be held outside 
Europe, he feels it will provide new 
horizons and vistas for many boys. V 
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SAVE 

on 

farm repairs — 
do your own 


welding! 



your own repair jobs quickly and 
easily, with one of these high- 
quality, low-cost arc welding 
units — built for efficient, eco¬ 
nomical farm welding. Operation 
is simple—no plugs or switches 
to change. Units meet all require¬ 
ments for operation on rural power 
systems. 

The 61F, 61P and 44P are 
power-factor corrected, which 
lowers the cost of operation. 

Write today 

for free illustrated literature 
on Models 61P, 61F and 44 
Miller, electric arc welders 

Canadian LIQUID AIR Company 

LIMITED 

Winnipeg: 604 Confederation Life 
Bldg. 

Regina : Fourth Ave. & 

Winnipeg St. 

Edmonton: 8615 Stadium Road 
Calgary: 202 First St., East. 
Other Branches and Plants 
Coast-to-Coast 


LAMENESS 

For Bog Spavin and other soft bunches 
use Fleming's Spavin LIQUID. For Bone 
Spavin, Sidebone & Ringbone use Flem¬ 
ing's Spavin PASTE. Either remedy $2.75. 
Fleming Bros., Picton, Ont. 



A water and electric system 
for your farm home and 
barns can be financed with 
a Farm Improvement Loan. 
Write for booklet or just 
drop in and talk it over with 
the manager of the Royal 
Bank branch nearest you. 


THE ROYAL BANK 




MODELS - 6 SIZES 

NOW CHOOSE A NEW 


M'CORMICK 


COMBINE 


THAT FITS YOUR NEEDS EXACTLY 


When Disaster 
Strikes . . . 

Continued from page 9 

Jack Butt, who was three miles south, 
looked toward home and saw great 
pieces of plywood, fluttering like 
straws in a small prairie wind devil, 
half a mile above the home yard. 

He could not know what buildings 
had been sacrificed to the playful 
mood of the storm. Later he knew that 
the storm, in less time than it takes 
to say “parity prices”, had ripped 
apart a new 40- by 52-foot plywood, 
quonset-type machiqe shed built the 
year before; had wrecked a 12- by 14- 
foot cleaning bin and damaged the 
fanning mill inside it; had lifted and 
demolished a 34- by 52-foot metal 
machine shed without seriously dam¬ 
aging the combine it housed, and had 
ripped a round, metal grain bin off 
its cement foundation and tossed it 
on top of a truck parked in the yard. 

That was the damage that Jack 
would have seen immediately on this 
farm that he and his father, Fred 
Butt, and his brother-in-law, Dave 
Coventry, own. Closer examination 
would' reveal that both barn and large 
garage were twisted off their founda¬ 
tions, while a great power pole had 
been snapped off a couple of feet 
above the ground, torn loose from the 
wire and hurled down a quarter of a 
mile away. A truck had been spun 
around and a window sucked out of 
it by the whirling torrent of air. 

The job done, the new-born tornado 
travelled east for three miles, lifting 
the soil to the plow-sole level as it 
passed over fallow fields, and then, 
in a flurry of rain, it died. 

In its haste it had passed between 
the two houses that stood in the Butt 
yard and left them undamaged, and 
had left various other buildings stand¬ 
ing. Although Mrs. Fred Butt was in 
one of the houses, and her husband 
was driving into the yard, the five 
children who make their home on the 
Butt farm were all away swimming; 
had they been at home, tragedy would 
almost certainly have been multiplied. 

Droves of neighbors arrived to help 
clean up and make repairs. A building 
bee was organized to erect a large 
granary to replace those ruined. It 
took many hours of man-labor, no 
matter how briskly the neighbors and 
family worked, to build what was torn 
apart in a few moments by this un¬ 
expected and unwelcome caller. 

A MORE insidious but equally 
deadly element did the harm on 
the Russ Gregory farm at St. Norbert, 
Manitoba. In the very early hours of a 
mid-winter morning the darkness was 
gashed by flames leaping from the 
dairy barn and piggery on the Gregory 
farm. Although the cattle and some 
hogs were saved, 20 pigs, the barns, 
and a winter’s supply of feed were 
altered in a few minutes to a worth¬ 
less heap of smoking ashes. 

This spring across the prairies an¬ 
other type of natural disaster is mak¬ 
ing its presence felt—the soggy exist¬ 
ence of too much water—an element 
as devastating, in its way, as hail and 
fire and wind. 

It all goes to show that any way 
you look at it, farming is still a very 
chancy business. V 


FIRST in a combine you want depend¬ 
able grain-saving-performance, that, 
hurries your harvest and clean- 
threshes the maximum. At the same 
time you want a combine that FITS 
your farm — big enough — or small 
enough, just right for your operation. 
How the complete McCormick line 
enables YOU to have all the grain¬ 


saving, time-saving, labor-saving ad¬ 
vantages of a McCormick, tailored 
to your needs. No matter which one 
you choose, you’ll get McCormick 
3-point separation and exclusive 
DOUBLE-SHAKE cleaning that 
saves the last 10 percent —the most 
profitable 10 percent of your crop! 


LOWEST 1955 PRICES 

The low first cost of a 
McCormick combine 
may surprise you! Ask 
your IH Dealer about 
special, low prices on 
the No. 64 and the big 
McCormick No. 127 
self-propelled, today. 



SEND FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


International Harvester Company 

of Canada, Limited, Dept. G 

208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Tell me how a McCormick Combine can help me cut my combining 
costs! Send the following: 

[ ] No. 64 Combine Catalog [ ] No. 140 Combine Catolog 

j j No. 141 Combine Catolog [ ] No. 127 Combine Catolog 

Nome.. , , ,..,, . , . 

Address.. , 

Post Office. 

I form.acres. Principal crops. . , . „,, 

My IH Dealer is . 


•t* « » e « « « • • •iniidtirTt* 

Prov. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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"I’m sold on CARLON, because 
it's easier and faster to install. 
What’s more, CARLON will not 
rot, rust or corrode. I found it 
easy to install because of light 
weighrand long lengths. My pipe 
has now been in use for over two 
years. I have found CARLON 
pipe so satisfactory I can recom¬ 
mend it to everyone.” 


PLASTIC PIPE” 


r says Walter Stupak 

of Selkirk, Manitoba 

You can expect many years 
more from your CARLON pipe 
line, Afr. Stupak, because it’s 
guaranteed forever against rot, 
rust and electrolytic corrosion. 
CARLON is ideal for jet wells, 
livestock watering, irrigation, 
drainage, electrical conduit and 
other piping needs around farm 
and home. To get the best . . . 




Specify the Pipe 
with the Stripe! 


BEARDMORE & CO., LIMITED 

37 FRONT STREET. EAST • TORONTO 1. ONTARIO 
1171 St. James Street • West Montreal, Quebec 


A C OmpdM ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION SERVICE 
THAT INSPIRES THE 

UNCEASING CONFIDENCE 
OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 
OFFSET PLATES 

RUBBER, 
PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 

NEWSPAPER FEATURES 
ADVERTISING SERVICES 

MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 



RAPI D GRIP and 


LIMITED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



World's Largest Selling 

NEW GALVANIZED Junior Augers 
10 Bo. " *.?16 SO 

P erMin - 16 Ft..$1 9*0 

2i Ft. *22 50 

COMPLETE with belt, pulleys, ball 
bearing head, spout, mounting brack¬ 
ets, adjustable motor mount for gas 
engine, electric motor, or drill. 

at DODGE CITY, KANS. or MONMOUTH, ILL. 


IH*ia:«5ras>---—— - 

Summer Ideas 
For the Workshop 

Ideas from readers help to speed midsummer jobs 


Oil Wood Screws. It is surprising 
how many people who always use oil 
on metal will not' 
think to use it on_ 
wood. Applying a" 
few drops of light j 
oil to a woo ri2 
screw will make it 
much easier to screw in and tighten, 
and there will be less danger of break¬ 
ing the screw.—O.T., Man. V 



OILED WOOD 
SCREW 
EASIER TO 
TIGHTEN . 



A Simple Skid. I made a simple 
skid for moving oil drums or bagged 
seed grain in the field?' I took the 
bottom of a dis- 
I carded water 
tank, squared one 
end > bolted a two- 
turn up end by - six to the 

squared end, and attached a chain, 
as shown. The skid wouldn’t stand 
hitting a lot of rocks, but if used with 
care will last a long time and is easy 
to load. V 



Locking Bam Door. Stock will often 
push up a hook on the barn or granary 
door. A rotating 
latch, with a bolt, 
spring and cotter 
key arrangement, 
as shown, above 
it, will fool even 
the smartest. 

It can be made 
in a few minutes, turns on nail 
and will really keep the door closed. V 



Marking Garden 
Rows. There are 
a number of ways 
of marking the 
rows when you 
are planting the 
garden. One of 
the handiest is to 
mark the row 
spacings on the 
handle of a hoe or rake so the meas¬ 
urement can be made anywhere along 
the row when you are planting the 
garden. V 

Clean Fountain Pen. If my fountain 
pen clogs and will not clear readily I 
wash it out several times with rubbing 
alcohol, drawing it up and ejecting it 
several times. After washing it several 
times with clear water the pen writes 
like new.—S.I.N. V 



Keeping Glue Soft. If you are work¬ 
ing with something on which you are 
using glue, and 
wish to keep the 
glue soft, there is 
nothing I h a v e 
found that will 
beat an ordinary 
warmer, made for 
keeping baby 


bottles warm. 

They keep it 
warm without burning it. Of course 
it is electrical, so can only be used by 
those on the power. V 



BABY BOTTLE WARMER 
KEEPS GLUE WARM 


Keeping Disk Deep. It is often diffi¬ 
cult to keep the oil d rum rocks 
disk in the ground “' 
especially if the 
soil is packed. An 
oil drum can be 
cut and fitted on¬ 
to each section of the disk, as shown, 
and filled with rocks. V 





Mirror and Light. A mirror and 
light can be com¬ 


bined to simplify 
working in dark, 
awkward corners. 
I find them par¬ 
ticularly useful for 
working on the 
valves of an 
L-head motor, as 
shown in illus¬ 
tration. They are 
—O.T., Man. V 



useful 


in any corner 


Jar For Orders. I am often not at 
home when the truck calls with fuel. 
To save confusion 
and the loss of 
orders and state¬ 
ments I attached 
a jar to the tank 
base, as shown. 

This is hajidy for 
myself and for the man delivering the 
fuel. V 



| NAIL LID OF JAR 
UNDER FUEL 
I TANK BASE TO 
I HOLD ORDERS, 
ETC. FOR FUa MAN 



Stronger Doors. As a door gets older 
the nails tend to 
work loose and 
the door will sag. 
The nails have 
less to carry and 
the door holds 
better if the 
braces are cut in¬ 
to the top and bottom cross members, 
as shown in the illustration. I find 
that my doors last longer if built this 
way. V 


CUT BRACE INTO TOP AND 
bottom cleats 


Leak in Buried Pipe. If there is a 
leak in a buried pipe or one that is in 
a wall, the leak can be located with 
a quantity of water. Put in a valve 
anywhere beyond the leak and close 
it. Fill the pipe 
with water and 
leave it until all 
the water has 
drained away, 
down to the leak. 

Now fill the pipe 
quickly, and 
measure with a 
measured amount of water, so you 
know exactly how many pints it takes 
to fill the pipe. One pint of water will 
fill 42 feet of standard Vs-inch pipe, 
23.2 feet of Vi-inch, 12.6 feet of %- 
inch, 7.9 feet of Vi-inch, 4.5 feet of 
%-inch, 2.78 feet of 1-inch, 1.6 feet 
of 1 Vi-inch, 1.17 feet of 1 Vi-inch, 
0.715 foot of 2-inch, 0.5 foot of 2Vi- 
inch, 0.325 foot of 3-inch, 0.243 foot 
3V2-inch and 0.189 foot of 4-inch pipe. 
Using these figures the distance to the 
leak can be calculated.—W.F.S. V 
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this SEPTEMBER 
visit ALBERTA’S 



ALBERTA OFFERS YOU. 
SO MUCH MORE! 


For sublime majestic Rocky Mountain 
beauty, Alberta with its fabulous Banff, 
Jasper, and Waterton National Parks, 
offers "fifty Switzerlands in one". Magni¬ 
ficent too are the prairies at harvest and 
the Red Deer River "Badlands" at sunset. 
September is the finest month. Pleasant 
weather, warm days, cool nights, forests 
ablaze with autumn colorings, brilliant 
sunshine, clear skies and crisp clean air, 
traffic over modern highways lighter 
after the rush, and accommodation 
(government graded and priced at popu¬ 
lar rates) easier to get, make it the best 
month for your holiday. 


\UE RTa 



SEPTEMBER too, is JUBILEE MONTH in 
Alberta when 50 YEARS of fabulous 
growth will be OFFICIALLY CELE¬ 
BRATED. 



WRITE FOR free 
booklet and map. 
Send this ad along 
with your name, ad¬ 
dress and age to the 
Alberta Travel 
Bureau, Legislative 
Building, Edmonton, 
Canada. 

CANADA 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED 



THE CROPGARD DRYER needs no build¬ 
ing, bin. ductwork. Running off your tractor 
P.T.O., it operates out in the field. Drys 
and cools 100 bu. shelled corn. 135 bu. small 
grain, I ton hay per hour guaranteed. Write 
for Bulletin. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

H. L. Turner Co., Ltd., Blenheim. Ont. 

Milne Distributors, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 

United Machine Distr., Ltd., Lethbridge, 
Alta. 

_ Lakeshore Mfg. Co. p 330 <f.. 
**+**/*• **r*Yi&n / is, Minn. 


Safe 

Water 


M ANY of our rivers and lakes are 
contaminated by waste water 
from industrial or household 
sources as the surrounding areas be¬ 
come more densely populated. As it’s 
often necessary to use them for a 
drinking water supply, they must first 
be made safe so as to prevent the 
spread of dangerous diseases such as 
typhoid fever. 

If the water is cloudy, suspended 
materia] may be removed by settling 
and filtration. Settling is carried out in 
large tanks or reservoirs, where the 
coarser material such as mud, sand, 
and organic matter is allowed to settle 
out. Fine suspended material (col¬ 
loidal) can be precipitated by adding 
aluminum salts, and the water then 
passed through beds of sand which 
act as filters to remove the finer 
material. In areas where available 
water contains suspended material, 
these treatments are vitally necessary 
to guarantee a safe water supply. 

Whether the water is naturally clear 
or cleared by artificial means, the final 
treatment is chlorination. In summer 
camps, or farms and homes using well 
water, or water from sources which 
are open to contamination, it’s best to 
chlorinate the supply. This can be 
done by adding a few drops of any 
commercial hypochlorite solution to 
each gallon of water. This ensures safe 
water, and at the same time doesn’t 
affect its flavor. 


The unpleasant flavor said to result 
from chlorination is really caused by 
the use of too little of the chemical, 
rather than too much. Since part of 
the chlorine which is added reacts 
with the organic material present, an 
excess of the chemical is needed so 
that some will be left over after the 
reaction takes place. Otherwise, the 
chloraphenols formed by the reaction 
will remain and cause unpleasant 
flavors. 


Chlorine is a heavy greenish yellow 
gas which forms hypochlorous acid 
when dissolved in water. This sub¬ 
stance is very active chemically, so 
that when it reacts with organic ma¬ 
teria] present in the water, it has a 
germicidal effect on any bacteria pres¬ 
ent. Liquid chlorine is generally 
metered into a water supply after 
chemical tests have shown the amount 
needed. The concentration is esti¬ 
mated in parts of chlorine per million 
parts of water—the amount of excess 
allowed is usually about one-half part 
per million. 

Attempts on the part of public 
health authorities to chlorinate water 
supplies generally meet with opposi¬ 
tion from various segments of the pub¬ 
lic on the grounds that chlorine is 
poisonous. This is probably based on 
the fact that elemental chlorine is an 
irritant gas which will have serious 
effects on the lungs if inhaled. In 
treated drinking water, howeve r, 
chlorine doesn’t appear in the gaseous 
state. When it combines with organic 
matter in the water it’s no longer in 
the gaseous form, nor is it an irritant, 
because the quantities normally used 
are so minute. In its combined state 
chlorine in water is no more toxic 
than table salt, which is also a chlorine 
compound, and which the average 
individual uses in considerable 
amounts. V 






THE FAMOUS 
“PRESSURE- 
SEALED CRIMP” 

means no top 
wad to obstruct 
or break up the 
pattern. 

TRIPLE 
WATERPROOFED 

Wax impregnated, 
lacquered and sealed 
all-weather protection. 


VA OZS. OF SHOT (20% MORE) 
gives a denser pattern which means 
more kills, fewer cripples. 




THERE’S 

20% MORE SHOT 
IN THE 

I NEW 
"IMPERIAL" MAGNUM 

2-3/4 inch, 12 Gauge Shot Shell 

Revolutionary new load now 
puts your shotgun in the 
powerful magnum class! 


jT You can be sure of more kills, 
fewer cripples with the new 
“Imperial” Magnum 12 gauge 
shot shell loaded with either No. 
2 or No. 4 shot. The denser, 
more effective pattern gives you 
smashing power at long ranges, 
so shoot MAGNUMS and be 
sure of your game. 


NOTE: These shells are safe to nse in any 
modern gun in good condition cham¬ 
bered for 23/4 inch shells. Available at 
your dealer next fall. 


CiL AMMUNITION 



SEWING CANAOlANS 
THROUGH CHfMISTRV 


solved: 

How to Save 
Missing 
Bushels 



A HUME REEL on your 
harvester does it! 

Saves bushels missed or shattered 
at the mo9t vital point — the cutter 
bar. 

Finger-like tines reach down ver¬ 
tically . . . gently lift the crop. 

Gathers more bushels from any 
field — standing, down, tangled, short 
or tall. 


Strongest reel made. Handles heavy 
crops — feeds evenly . . . cleanly! 

Models available to fit all harvest¬ 
ers and windrowers. Talk to your 
dealer. 

For FREE illustrated folder, write 

H. D. HUME Company 

Mendota 15, Illinois 

Specialized Farm Equipment 



HUME REEL Gathers. . . 


WHERE A BAT REEL Shatters 


DISTRIBUTED BY: STEWART BRCS. CO.. PENHOLD. ALBERTA 
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HAVE A 


“MILD" 


The Mildest, Best-Tastin g Cigarette 


When JVriting to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


me trial / 



Let us install a 


De[aval 


At no cost or obligation! 

See for yourself ... on your own 
cows—how a De Laval Milker 
milks faster and cleaner . . . how 
it produces more milk and is easy 
on the cows. 


De |AVAL 


EASY 


Your nearest De Laval office or 
local dealer will be happy to loan 
you a new De Laval Milker unit 
at no cost or obligation. Mail the 
coupon today! There’s a De Laval 
Speedway Milker for every size 
of operation. 

TO TRY...EASY TO BUY 



Nothing cools faster and better All the water you need 
than De Laval "ICY- for house 

and barn! 


WALL” Coolers! 

For fast cooling, 
choose a De 
Laval Milk 
Cooler. JUST 
SET AND FOR¬ 
GET. Also the 
best “Drop-In” 
unit. 


Add comfort 
and cut labour 
with a De Laval 
Water Pressure 
System. Shallow 
or deep well 
units. Mail the 
coupon today! 


(o Pay—The De Laval Way "—If Always Has Been 


I-THE DE LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED- 

1168 Homer St., 263 Stanley St., 227-7th flve. E., 

VANCOUVER WINNIPEG CALGARY 

Please arrange a De Laval Milker trial for me at no cost or obligation Q 

I milk.cows. Please send me complete details on the following: 

De Laval Milk Coolers Q De Laval Water Pressure Systems □ 

j Name . 

Road . 

Town. Prov . 


Seed Growing 
Is Their Business 

Continued from page 8 

Though pioneers with this young 
crop, Les and Rowe Harris were late 
in getting to the Peace. Before they 
left their native England in 1925, 
however, the story of the 16 million 
acres in the Peace River district, an 
area larger than the province of Nova 
Scotia, and much of it fit for farming- 
had brought settlers from around the 
world. Following the first march of 
settlers on foot to claim homesteads 
in 1906, settlement of the new country 
progressed in waves. The final inrush 
began in 1926, and in that year, Les 
and Rowe Harris, newcomers to the 
West, were toiling in the Edmonton 
district. The new land to the north 
caught their imagination and they 
became restless again. In the fall of 
1927, Les headed north. He travelled 
past the already settled Grande 
Prairie country and chose his home¬ 
stead near Beaverlodge. Rowe joined 
him the next year, and they settled 
into the hard and lonely life of home¬ 
steading. At that time, their scanty 
stake included three horses, a walking 
plow, a six-foot disk and very little 
capital. 

S ETTLERS needed quick returns 
then, with which to buy equip¬ 
ment, and wheat, oats and barley 
became the major crops. It was al¬ 
ready apparent to a few, however, 
that the fertile prairies of Saskatche¬ 
wan and the prairies of the Peace 
could not be farmed alike. The lighter 
soil of the north could not withstand 
continuous cropping. The Beaver¬ 
lodge Experimental Station was 
searching for an alternative then, and 
offered forage seed to anyone who 
would take it. E. C. Stacey, now 
superintendent of the Station, was 
then on the staff. He had a working 
agreement with the Harris boys, too, 
and they used some of the seeds. 
Among them was one called creeping 
red fescue, which yielded 1,000 
pounds. When it was snapped up by 
an airport in the east at 35 cents a 
pound, a new industry was born for 
the Peace. 

Its dense-growing root system, fine 
leaf and hardiness made it ideal for 
golf courses and lawns. It was soon 
popular on the rich American market. 
As with any specialty crop, competi¬ 
tion became active and Denmark’s 
skilful farmers went into production. 
The severest competition came from 
American growers. Creeping red fes¬ 
cue is a favorite in the irrigated areas 
of Oregon. With a rich soil and plenty 
of mountain runoff, farmers there 
grow it in rows, and harvest up to 
7,000 pounds of seed per acre. Cana¬ 
dian production, on dry land, may be 
100 or 200 pounds, or at the most, 
800 pounds. 

“Even then, Canadians are in a 
good competitive position,” Rowe 
Harris says. “We aren’t growing it in 
wide rows on high-priced irrigated 
land. We have less work and expense.” 

The crop is temperamental, and a 
big factor in its mushrooming popu¬ 
larity (Peace River acreage expanded 
from 3,600 in 1947 to 30,000 in 1953) 
has been the increased understanding 
of its growth characteristics. The 


Harrises unlocked one of its first 
secrets early. Encouraged by then- 
success of the first few years, they 
increased their acreage and found that 
growing the seeds in widely spaced 
rows meant much drudgery. Then, 
faced with a field too wet for then- 
heavy equipment, they decided to 
broadcast some seed on the soggy soil. 
It thrived and yielded well, and since 
then the easier method has been 
accepted. 

They first seeded five pounds to the 
acre and failed to get a good catch, be¬ 
cause much of it was too deep down to 
grow. “I’ve seen seeds sown two-and-a 
half inches deep that never reached 
the surface,” Rowe recalls. He men¬ 
tions getting a good catch later seed¬ 
ing 30 pounds on 40 acres. 

A nurse crop is often used. This 
may set back the first crop of seed 
for a year, but it helps get rid of 
weeds like shepherd’s purse, pigweed, 
lamb’s quarters and stinkweed. Even 
then hand roguing is one of the major 
tasks. With their meticulous control 
program, three men on the Harris 
farm spend three weeks each summer, 
searching out occasional weeds and 
pulling them by hand. 

Fertilizers are now part and parcel 
of their seed operations also. They' 
provide greater control over the criti¬ 
cal points of growth, and it is now 
known that creeping red fescue, like 
other grasses, is a heavy nitrogen 
feeder. Seed stock formation and seed 
yields require it, so nitroprills (33-0-0) 
are applied late in fall at 100 pounds 
to the acre. These will be available for 
early growth on fields expected to 
yield a crop the following year. 

C REEPING red fescue yields its 
heaviest crop about three years 
after seeding. The yield then declines 
for two or three years by which time 
the dense root system has created a 
sodbound condition, and the land 
must be broken again. That job re¬ 
quires heavy equipment. 

One recommended way to clean up 
a field is to plow in the fall and till it 
the following spring with a one-way, 
to kill the plants and start the vegeta¬ 
tion rotting. At Beaverlodge, the sta- 


Publishing a volume of verse is 
like dropping a rose petal down the 
Grand Canyon and then waiting for 
an echo .—Don Marquis. 


tion is trying to rejuvenate sodbound 
stands. They plow in the fall, seed 
flax the following spring and harvest 
it that fall. Then, an application of fer¬ 
tilizer should stimulate the field to 
yield a crop of fescue seed the next 
year. 

Even after 20 years of trial and 
experiment with fescue, it still gets 
temperamental. Rowe Harris recalls 
one fifty-acre field that looked grand 
during its first year. The next year it 
dashed their hopes when it didn’t send 
out any seed stocks. It clung close to 
the ground in a dense mat of pasture 
that was of little use on a farm bare of 
livestock. The following year, half- 
convinced that it was hopeless, they 
watched it lie apparently dormant 
until the middle of June. Then in a 
last-minute spurt, it sent through seed 
stocks and went 500 pounds to the 
acre. 















Yield is unpredictable, too, but 
Rowe calls 100 pounds to the acre 
their average annual production from 
any field, including dry years, and 
years when the field is being cleaned 
up for another crop. 

Freedom from weeds is the mark of 
quality seed and the Harrises have 
been hand-roguing and investing in 
heavy tillage equipment, to keep the 
farm clean. Now, with increased com¬ 
petition from other areas, it takes 
on increased importance, and the 
brothers are planning for the future 
again. In the past, like other growers, 
they have been selling to seed buyers, 
who scour the country to make up 
through shipments and finally clean 
the seed themselves. Now they want 
to cash in on the vigorous weed con¬ 
trol campaign they have been waging, 
and also on the enviable reputation 


already established by Peace River 
grown seed. So they plan to install 
their own seed-cleaning equipment 
and merchandize their crop them¬ 
selves. 

Looking back on nearly three de¬ 
cades in the Peace, most of it with 
fescue, they point out that it has been 
an intriguing, and usually profitable 
crop. But competition is keen, and 
price fluctuation can be violent. For 
instance, last year was a hard one. 
Prices slumped from around thirty 
cents a pound to ten cents or less. 
Then, as growers held on, the market 
strengthened again. Latest word is 
that growers, though disappointed, are 
still highly confident about the long- 
range prospects of the crop. As a soil 
improving crop, it offers the basis for 
a stable type of farming for the Peace 
River district. V 


Roughage 

Self-Feeder 

T ravellers on No. u high¬ 
way, a few miles east of Wain- 
wright, Alberta, will see. an un¬ 
usual building near a farmstead, on 
the north side of the road. Brand new, 
it is on the farm of Bert Walker, and 
is built as a roughage self-feeder for 
cattle. It is 20 by 40 feet in size with 
18 foot studding and is set on a con¬ 
crete foundation. To eat, the cattle 
shove their heads between the open 
studs, just off the ground. A lip has 
been built over the feeding opening 
on the inside, to prevent feed falling 
out by itself. Mr. Walker figures that 
once the building is full of chopped 
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green feed an€ hay, it will look after 
100 steers for the winter. 

His immediate reason for building 
the structure was to protect a supply 
of green feed, which had been baled 
last fall. He didn’t get it fed, and fear¬ 
ing to lose it during the summer, he 
needed to get a roof over it. Now he 
plans to fill the feeder with well-dried 
chopped hay and straw each fall, and 
feed cattle over winter. 

Mr. Walker runs purebred Here- 
fords, and feeds steers as well. He is 
a firm advocate of grass in a farm 
program on sandy soil, such as he 
farms. There is plenty of bush and 
rough pasture in his district, but he 
has seeded 140 of his 700 cultivated 
acres to tame hay and pasture. The 
land is not as good as it once was, he 
points out, and needs the help of grass 
to keep it producing. V 





new hi gh in performance and economy! 


You’ll never know what “split-second” acceleration in a truck really 
means until you drive a new light duty International powered by the 
new B-240 engine. You’ll feel the difference the moment you step on 
the accelerator. When you hit the steep grades . . . the rough roads 
with top load, watch the new International take them in its stride. 
Watch for big, fuel savings too . . . lower maintenance expense ... 
and longer life in the new International B-240 engine. 


Get all the “B-240 engine" facts today from your 
International dealer or branch . . . and ask him about 
all the new models and new features offered by Inter¬ 
national—Canada's Most Complete Line of Trucks. 


International Trucks 


Built by Men Who Know a Farmer's Problems 


International Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 
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FOR EVERY HOME, FOR EVERY BUDGET, 

Crane-quality bathtubs, toilets 
and wash basins bring you the 
lasting advantages of the finest 
modern plumbing fixtures. 
They’re available in a variety 
of styles and materials — in 
several attractive colours as well 
as white. With them you can 
get the extra convenience of 
smart Dial-ese faucets (made 
only by Crane) that open 
and close at a finger’s touch: 

CRANE LIMITED 

General£ffice: 1 1 70 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
7 Canadian Factories • 18 Canadian Branches 


The sparkling, easy-to-clean sink 
to centre your kilchen —offering 
the style, size and work area you 
desire — is yours to choose in the 
Crane quality line. And through 
Crane you can also obtain the 
finest modern water systems and 
water pumps in all capacities 
for deep or shallow wells. 

Ask your plumbing and heat¬ 
ing contractor, or Crane Branch. 


COSTS NO MORE 


Benson Speaks 
To the C.F.A. 

Continued from page 7 

unless it is efficient to maintain arti¬ 
ficial demands for crops that drain the 
fertility from our soils, or unless it is 
efficient to destroy the natural rela¬ 
tionship between feed and livestock 
prices, or unless it is efficient to force 
upon agriculture the diversion of 31 
million acres of wheat, cotton and 
rice. Furthermore, rigid supports do 
not provide the kind of abundance 
the U.S. needs for a peace-time 
economy. We do not need abundance 
in storehouses,” Mr. Benson said. “We. 
need it in stomachs.” 

This year’s wheat crop, though 
down 125 million bushels from the 
crop of last year, will run around 845 
million bushels. It will still give the 
United States enough wheat to take 
care of foreseeable demands, both 
domestic and export, for two full 
years to come. 

Mr. Benson considered such a situa¬ 
tion “a threat to all our farm programs 
— and more important, a potential 
threat to our entire economy.” Conse¬ 
quently a national wheat allotment of 
55 million acres for 1956 had been 
proclaimed a few weeks previously. 
If farmers supported this allotment, 
which would be 23 million acres be¬ 
low 1953, the 1956 crop would be 
supported at not less than 76 per cent 
of parity, or $1.81 per bushel. 

S ECRETARY BENSON also had a 
word for dairymen. “A little over 
a year ago,” he said, “the Government 
of the United States was getting into 
the dairy business at an unprece¬ 
dented rate. Milk production was 
booming to new seasonal highs, month 
after month. Consumption of butter 
was moving lower, while huge sur¬ 
pluses of dairy products continued to 
pile up in Government hands. 

“All of this was happening under a 
program of price supports at 90 per 
cent of parity. Obviously, the con¬ 
tinuation of the very program which 
had helped to get us into this situa¬ 
tion, would never get us out of it. 
Supports at 75 per cent of parity for 
the new marketing year were set in 
accordance with the law . . . 

“Now, more than a year later, we 
are in a position to evaluate the re¬ 
sults. To me, the most significant thing 
is that dairy production has levelled 
off. Government purchases of dairy 
products are down sharply . . . Per 
capita consumption of butter rose 
about nine per cent in the past mar¬ 
keting year, reversing a long-time 
downward trend. . . . Our stocks of 
butter were 37 per cent less than a 
year earlier. Stocks of cheese were 
down 17 per cent and stocks of dried 
milk were down 57 per cent.’\, 

T HE official meeting of the Federa¬ 
tion, which consists of the Board 
of Directors, representing, officially, 
the member organizations, was of a 
somewhat routine nature. Among 
other matters dealt with was a report 
of action that had been taken on the 
resolutions passed at the last annual 
meeting. Member organizations will, 
for example, be asked to give careful 
consideration to the importance of 
feed freight assistance and the desir¬ 
ability of its continuation. The request 
of the C.F.A. for support prices “on 
poultry meat and forage crop seeds, 


has so far met with no response. The 
C.F.A. has either made or taken part 
in representations to the tariff board 
on several matters relating to farm 
equipment, including the request of 
the potato industry for some further 
tariff protection. The Federation will 
also seek a clarification of policy from 
the Department of National Revenue, 
with respect to income tax returns by 
farmers and particularly with respect 
to the review of farm returns and the 
requiring of net worth statements 
from farmers, for back years. 

The Federation had requested that 
a Canada No. 1 bacon grade be estab¬ 
lished and that fresh and processed 
cuts from A hogs be identified as to 
grades. The Canada Department of 
Agriculture is conducting a special 
series of retail preference tests with a 
view to finding out whether the pro¬ 
posed grade standard would actually 
provide a quality of bacon signifi¬ 
cantly superior to other bacon. The 
Department apparently believes that 
trimmed pork cuts from Grade A hogs 
may not prove to be sufficiently 
superior to cuts from a lower grade, 
to justify special identification. 

An amendment to the Agricultural 
Products Marketing Act has been 
sought, which would permit provin¬ 
cial commodity marketing boards to 
impose levies. It was hoped that an 
amendment to bring about this change 
might be introduced at the present 
session of parliament, but no assur¬ 
ance had been received that this 
would be done. 

With regard to bringing about 
greater use of C grade beef, which 
now contains a wide range of quality, 
proposals were presented which would 
break down the C grade into four sub¬ 
grades. Due to representations first 
made by the Maritime Provinces, the 
Canada Department of Agriculture is 
now proposing certain changes in the 
beef grading regulations, which will 
be presented to producer bodies for 
study before they are finally approved. 

The Board discussed at some length 
the question of the deductibility for 
income tax purposes, of annual contri¬ 
butions made by farmers to pension 
plans which they had themselves set 
up, or entered into, as a provision for 
their old age. The annual meeting last 
January approved a resolution of this 
type, instructing the Federation to 
make a study of other income tax 
deductions for pension plans, with the 
object of presenting a brief to the gov¬ 
ernment. The work so far done on this - 
question was submitted to the Board 
for approval. 

The C.F.A. directors will meet 
again in September, and several im¬ 
portant questions were deferred for 
consideration until then, to permit of 
further study and investigation. The 
next annual meeting of the Federation 
will be held in Hamilton, Ontario, in 
January, 1956. V 



“JFe have no trouble getting him to 
split the wood note.” 










New Zealand 
Farms from the Air 

Continued from page 10 

air-farming work in New Zealand. But 
many of them now have been written 
off, and no new ones are being manufac¬ 
tured; so the question of replacement 
is receiving serious attention. Along 
with this is the need for determining 
—perhaps evolving—an aircraft type 
most suitable for this class of work, 
since the Tiger Moth, for all its ster¬ 
ling service, is by no means the ideal 
craft for New Zealand conditions. 

Several alternative types have been 
tried out, some quite successfully, but 
the quest for the ideal plane continues. 
It has been suggested that a prototype 
could be designed and produced in 
New Zealand, with government assist¬ 
ance, if necessary; and the New Zea¬ 
land government is considering this. 
Meanwhile, the De Haviland Aircraft 
Company, after sending experts “down 
under” to study the conditions and 
problems there, has produced its 
Beaver Aerial Duster, designed to be 
“capable of spreading superphosphate 
or other dry chemicals or insecticides 
in greater volume, at higher speed, 
less cost and greater safety than any 
existing agricultural aircraft.” 

This model came off the production 
line in November, 1950, and was first 
used operationally in New Zealand 
early in 1951. It can be flown at a 
gross weight of 5,100 pounds, which 
allows a load consisting of the pilot, 
20 Imperial gallons of fuel, oil and 
a payload of 1,800 pounds. Standard 
fuel tanks permit a still-air range 
of 630 statute miles, which can be 
increased to 910 miles by installing 
a long-range fuel tank. Notable 
features of this plane are its ability 
to lift heavy loads from short fields, 
slow-flying control (stalling speed 47 
m.p.h., working speeds from 60 to 120 
m.p.h.) and steep angle climb. It 
flies in a nose-down attitude, allow¬ 
ing good forward visibility when close 
to the ground at slow speed. This 
reduces the risk of striking unexpected 
obstacles. 

Britain’s Bristol Aircraft Company 
is also showing keen interest in the 
New Zealand developments, and in 
August, 1950, it held important trials 
at Plynlimon, North Wales, to test out 
the suitability of large aircraft for 
aerial topdressing. The area was 
selected on account of its resemblance 
to certain types of New Zealand hill 
country. In eight flights from its home 
base at Filton, 85 miles away, a Bristol 
Freighter aircraft dropped 40 tons of 
lime and fertilizer over 200 acres of 
land. This trial proved successful, and 
showed clearly the possibilities of 
using large aircraft for aerial topdress¬ 
ing. 

Similar trials were staged in New 
Zealand in 1954, near Masterton, 
where a Bristol twin-engined Freighter 
with payloads of six tons of granu¬ 
lated superphosphate, topdressed part 
of a 4,000-acre property. Each load 
was spread over an area of about 40 
acres, with a target run of approxi¬ 
mately one mile. This took the air¬ 
craft 24 seconds to, traverse, travelling 
160 miles an hour at a height of 400 
feet. From take-off to touch-down was 
about eight minutes. During the day, 
ten trips were made, and 60 tons 


dropped, covering an area of 400 
acres at a strength of three cwt. to the 
acre. 

W HILE topdressing makes the bulk 
of the work for farm aircraft in 
New Zealand, they are also employed 
for crop-dusting with insecticides, and 
for spraying against blackberry, rag¬ 
wort, thistle, and other pest-plants. 
After difficult country has been 
cleaned up by this means, fencing 
materials are flown in, and the process 
of land development advanced a stage 
further. Aerial seed-sowing, especially 
with grasses and clovers, has also 
proved successful, particularly on the 


large mountain sheep runs of the 
South Island. On one such farm, 200 
acres were sown with 2,000 pounds 
of grass seed in half a morning; areas 
of up to 6,000 acres have been treated 
in the same way. 

In New Zealand’s grim war against 
the rabbit pest, aircraft are now being 
used most effectively. One plane can 
drop poisoned pellets at the rate of 
ten pounds to the mile, and so lay 
from two to three tons of poison-baits 
daily. An hour’s run by aircraft has 
often accomplished more than a whole 
team of rabbiters working for weeks' 
or months; more efficiently, too, since 
men on the ground must often by-pass 
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the steeper pinches, which then be¬ 
come nurseries for reinfestation. 

Supplies for outback settlers, and 
for deer cullers operating in steep 
mountain country, are now flown in, 
and dropped in the latter case by para¬ 
chute — so New Zealand provides 
ample scope for the application of air¬ 
craft to agriculture. One very wide 
field—the sowing of badly needed lime 
on the hill country—has scarcely yet 
been touched in this way, since its 
cost, using small planes, would be 
prohibitive. Larger aircraft, however, 
may yet accomplish this, and so add 
more millions to New Zealand’s farm 
income. V 
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The Haunted Heart 

Continued from page H 

him, but on the other side of the 
scales, he’d not be forgetting the last 
time vve saw each other any more than 
1 could help remembering it now. 

There’d been a shooting scrape in 
the poolroom in town, and Matt—in 
the middle of it—had winged Pete 
Skinner, the deputy’s son. I remem¬ 
ber coming in from the barn and see¬ 
ing Beth busy packing. him clothes. 
and grub, and seeing Matt all scared 
and ready to run like a jack rabbit, 
which was how any 16-year-old kid 
would feel. 

“You’re not going anywhere, Matt,” 
I’d said. “You’re going to stay here 
and face up to it like a man. If it 
happened the way you said, you ain’t 
got no call for to be afraid.” 

Beth had stopped packing and 
looked at me as if I was loco. 

“You’d turn Matt in?” she asked 
incredulously, as if my name was 
Judas instead of Jeff. “You’d turn Matt 
in and let them lynch him?” 

We weren’t even thinking in the 
same language. She was thinking the 
way Jim had taught her to think, the 
way a man thinks who has turned his 
hand against all other men and who 
has other men’s hands turned against 
him in return. It was just like Jim was 
standing there telling her what to say 
and do. Just as if he refused to be 
buried and peaceful even in death, 
but had to come back to haunt those 
who had cared for him. It was the first 
time I’d felt it so strongly. 

“Nobody’s going to lynch him, Beth, 
and it ain’t a matter of turning him 
in. Matt’s getting to be a man now 
and you can’t keep hiding him behind 
your skirts. He’s got to face up to 
things ’stead of running away from 
them.” 

“You know what they’ll do to him, 
him being Jim Slater’s boy. I won’t 
let you turn him in.” 

I looked at Matt. I was right fond of 
that boy. Standing there in the yellow 
lamplight, he might have been Jim 
Slater 30 years ago with his big black 
eyes and the way his shoulders flared 
out while his waist was wasp-thin. 
Only Jim’s eyes would have been 
bright and dancing with excitement 
now because he loved trouble—while 
the kid’s were just plain scared. 

At least I’d been able to give him 
that—a fear of doing wrong and a 
feeling that laws was for the good of 
everyone and not, like Jim had 
thought, something to be flouted. Sure 
the kid was scared, but running away 
wasn’t the answer and I had to make 
him see it. 

“I’ve looked on you like my own 
son. Matt,” I said, “figgering that some 
day when we’d built this spread up 
into something big, you’d be proud to 
run it. I’ve showed you how to take 
care of stock and how to take care of 
yourself, even though there’s been 
times when your maw and me ain’t 
seen eye to eye on what’s right for 
you. I’ve tried to teach you what’s 
right and what’s wrong. After that a 
paw can’t do much more for a boy. 
The boy has to decide things for him¬ 
self. What do you want to do, Matt- 
run or face it like a man?” 

He looked at me, and for a moment 
his eyes grew bright. He looked at his 
maw, at the pitiful, pleading look in 
her eyes, and all the scaredness and 


uncertainty was back in him again. 
I’d seen men start running for some¬ 
thing piddling—a worthless piece of 
rustling or a row over cards—and they 
ran all their lives. 

“If you run, Matt,” I said, “you’ll 
have to keep on running. And you’ll 
have to run alone. If you stay. I’ll 
stand by you.” 

“Stop trying to turn his head with 
talk that don’t mean nothing, Jeff,” 
Beth said harshly. “He’s going and 
he’s going right now, before they 
come for him. No one’s going to stop 
him, leastwise not with words. He’s 
going to save himself.” 

I love Beth, but when she talked 
like that, it was like she’d raked a 
pair of rowels across my temper. I 
hardly recognized my voice when I 
spoke, it was shaking that much. 

“You got to make up your own 
mind, Matt. But if you run, don’t ever 
come back because all you’ll bring is 
trouble.” • 

His black eyes, hurt and uncertain, 
stabbed at me and the way I felt about 
that boy, I could feel pain wherever 
they touched. But what I’d said to 
Matt when the temper was on me, I’d 
say again now without anger. I’d done 
all I could for Matt. 

H E was like a wild colt when I 
brought him and Beth home after 
Jim died. He was full of spirit and a 
lot of wrong ideas, but I’d gentled him 
just like I would a colt, never letting 
him see the rope that kept him within 
bounds the while he bucked and 
reared and wore out his wildness but 
not his spirit. 

j And Matt had used his guns the 
right way in that scrape in town, pro¬ 
tecting himself without killing. But if 
he chose to run from trouble instead 
of facing it, there wasn’t anything 
else I could do for him. 

And if he left, 1 wanted the break 
to be clean. I didn’t want him drag¬ 
ging his troubles back to Beth. Sooner 
or later, she’d have to get Jim out of 
her blood. It wasn’t healthy to go on 
letting a dead man run your life, and 
it wasn’t right to have to go on living 
over and over something that should 
have been buried and forgotten years 
ago. And she’d never forget Jim with 
Matt dragging the same sort of 
troubles back year after year to add 
to her heartbreak. 

Beth went on with her packing, so 
I turned on my heel and left the room. 
A few minutes later, I could hear the 
hoofs of Matt’s pony drumming across 
the meadow toward the hills. I un¬ 
dressed and went to bed. But not to 
sleep. 

Beth was a long time coming in 
from the kitchen. 

“You hate him, don’t you, Jeff?” 

I turned over in bed and opened 
my eyes. 

“I tried to make a man of him, 
Beth, just like he was my own flesh 
and blood.” 

She stood at the window with a 
dark wool shawl over her shoulders, 
looking off through the dark at the 
darker shadows of the hills. She 
wasn’t even listening to what I was 
saying. It was like I wasn’t there, like 
I’d never really been there. 

“You hated Jim and you hate Matt 
because he’s the spitting image of 
Jim.” Her voice was low, lifeless. She 
might have been talking to herself. 
“You wanted him to turn out bad. It 
wasn’t enough that Jim was bad. You 
wanted Matt to turn out bad, too, so 
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I’d go on knowing what a mistake I’d 
made taking Jim instead of you. That’s 
why you gave Matt the guns.” 

“I gave him the guns because a 
man needs guns out here. It was time 
Matt learned how to use guns and 
how not to use them.” 

It was like I was talking to a piece 
of stone. I don’t think she heard a 
word I said. 

“You never had any feeling for 
Matt, Jeff. If you did, you couldn’t 
have said what you did to him. Oh, 

I remember what you said when Jim 
died. You said, ‘I love you, Beth, and 
maybe you’ll come to love me in time. 
And I’ll be a real father to the boy.’ 
That’s what you said.” She laughed 
harshly. “You’re a real father all right, 
telling him not to come back.” 

There was no use to answer if she 
wouldn’t listen. And if she couldn’t 
see what having that kid ride out into 
the dark hills alone, hunted, was do¬ 
ing to my insides, nothing I could ever 
say would make her see. 

But as she stood there at the win¬ 
dow, alone like I wasn’t even there, 
looking out as if she could see Matt 
winding and twisting through the hills 
and as if each twist was drawing a 
noose a little tighter around her heart, 

I suddenly knew what I’d been trying 
to figure out for a long time. 

Ever since I’d brought them home, 
there’d been something that stood be¬ 
tween us, holding us apart. It wasn’t 
something you could hogtie and put 
a brand to. But it was there, like a sore 
that festered underneath, never com¬ 
ing to a head. 

Now it had come to a head, and I 
understood what the poison was. It 
w;\s Jim; his memory had haunted us 
from the beginning. Once I’d thought 
that if I treated Beth good and tried 
to bring up her boy right—if I was 
all those things that Jim Slater had 
never been—she’d forget Jim in time. 

But now I knew I was wrong. I 
knew it all of a sudden. How could 
she forget Jim Slater with Matt, the 
image of him, always there to remind 
her? It was the way Beth was built. 
Once she’d given her love to a man, 
she’d be loyal to him, whether he w.as 
worth it or not, and the more people 
turned against him, the stronger that 
loyalty would be. I’d have given my 
right arm to have her feel like that 
about me. 

Then I remembered other little 
things, like the day I’d given Matt old 
Ned for riding a horse too hard. Beth 
had come out of the house, looking at 
me as if I’d kicked a helpless dog, and 
put her arm around Matt’s shoulder 
and taken him off to the house. It 
must have been like I was jumping on 
Jim so far as she was concerned. 

But now Matt had come back and 
the ghost of Jim Slater was riding 
double-saddle behind him. No matter 
how hard we fought it, we were like- 
hill-wild mustangs shut up in a pole 
corral. The faster we ran, the more 
we passed the same spot. 

T HE thing that bothered me most 
about the trail was that it didn’t 
grow cold. Lightning was my fastest 
horse, fresh and well-fed, while Broom¬ 
stick was old and winded before we 
even started. By all rights, Matt should 
have been putting plenty of miles be¬ 
tween us, but by the time I began to 
run into the spooky-joshua that sprang 
up around the water hole, I was closer 
to him than when we started out. 


That made me leery. This scrubby 
brush was a good place to get bush¬ 
whacked, and Matt knew it just as 
well as I did. The wind was blowing 
enough to whip up little cones of dust 
all over the place, and you could never 
be sure what dust the wind was whip¬ 
ping up and what dust a horse up 
ahead was kicking up. The sun was 
glinting on the red rock so it’d be hard 
to spot Lightning’s blood bay hide 
against them, too. 

I got down and led Broomstick 
through the brush, all the while keep¬ 
ing ready to drop at the crack of a 
gun. I kept Broomstick’s head low so 
he couldn’t let out a sound. It would 
be funny, I thought, if my own boy 
shot me. And it was funny that I 
should use that expression right now— 
my own boy. 

It was awfully quiet, with only the 
soft rustle of the wind through the 
leaves. The way I felt, all tense and 
buttoned up inside, creeping up 
through the scrubby brush, was noth¬ 
ing to the way Matt must have felt, 
knowing he was being trailed. 

After each step, I stopped and 
listened. I was very close to him now, 
and I didn’t know what he was up to, 
holding back like that when he could 
have been miles ahead. 

The silence was shattered by a 
sharp sound. It was Lightning whinny¬ 
ing, close by. I tethered Broomstick 
to a bush and, dropping to my hands 
and knees, pushed on toward the 
water hole. 

It seemed ages, moving like that, 
but it couldn’t have been but a few 
minutes before I saw Lightning’s 
head. He was stomping nervously 
around the water hole. I crept up 
closer, inch by inch. 

Then I saw Matt. He was lying face 
down on a rocky shelf just above the 
water hole. I got up slowly, my eyes 
open for a trick. I could see both his 
hands, stretched out beside him, and 
he didn’t move an inch. 

He was hurt. I knew it right away. 

“Matt,” I called, clearing the space 
in three jumps. “Matt.” 

He didn’t answer, didn’t move. I 
turned him over. His face was white 
as a Hereford calf’s, his eyes were 
closed. His shirt was all red and 
clotted with blood. I wet my hand¬ 
kerchief and raised his head, putting 
the wet handkerchief against his fore¬ 
head. It felt hot as a bake-oven to my 
touch. Finally he opened his eyes and 
smiled, the crinkly little lines running 
out from the corners of them. 

“Paw,” he said, as if he was ever 
so glad to see me. I remembered then 
that he’d never called me Paw be¬ 
fore, only Jeff. “You were right—Paw. 
I’m so tired of running. If I could— 
only rest—” 

His eyes closed. 

“Matt, boy,” I said, “wake up. 
Matt. We’re going home so your maw 
can look after you proper.” 

He looked so skinny and little and 
there were dark circles under his eyes. 
Maybe I should have whipped his ears 
back and made him stay that night he 
started his running. Maybe a father 
can do more for his son than just 
teach him what’s right and what’s 
wrong and leave him to choose. I 
didn’t know, but I knew it was wrong 
for him to be here like this now, hurt 
and hunted and alone. 

He opened his eyes and looked at 
me again. 
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“I said were going home, Matt.” 
“But they’re—after me, Paw. They’ll 
make trouble—for you an’ Maw—” 
“That’s what a maw and paw are 
for, son. If a man can’t go home 
when he needs help and rest, where 
can he go?” 

I picked him up. He was so thin it 
was like picking up a baby. I tied him 
onto his saddle with a blanket. Then 
I led Lightning back to where I’d 
tethered Broomstick and we started 
the long, slow drag back. 

T HE sun was low and red when we 
rode up to the front porch and I 
had Matt in the bedroom before Beth 
knew we were back. When she saw 
me lowering him down into the bed, 
her eyes started to fill. I didn’t give 
her a chance to break down. 

“Get some rags and hot water. He’s 
bad hurt.” 

I got him undressed and under the 
blankets by the time she got back. He 
was awfully white and quiet now, but 
his head was hot as a bake-oven. 

“Wash his wound and get him ban¬ 
daged,” I told her. “I’m riding to town 
for a doctor.” 

She gave me a short look which was 
enough for me. I started for the front 
porch where I’d left the horses, still 
saddled. That was when I saw them. 

There must have been ten or twelve 
in all, coming over from the south, the 
sun making their horses shine red as 
they topped the ridge. They 7 looked 
businesslike, too, with their saddle 
horns beside them. 

I’d plumb forgotten about them. 

I felt for my guns, seeing they’d 
slip easy out of the holsters. Then I 
walked out across the field to meet 
them. The hoofbeats sounded like 
Injun drums, but when they saw me 
in the field, they pulled up short. 
They looked tired and dusty. 

“We want Matt Slater. v A tall man 
with a face that looked like rawhide 
spoke for them. “We just found his 
horse in the pasture, so we know he’s 
here.” 

I looked them over good. 

“Are you the law, mister? I asked. 
He laughed. It was a short, ugly 
laugh. 

“Enough law to take care of Matt 
Slater. Bring him out, mister, or we’ll 
come in and take him.” 

It made me mad to have him stand 
on my land and talk to me like that. 

“You’re on my land, gentlemen,” I 
said, “and unless you have a warrant, 
I’m giving you just till I count ten to 
get off.” 

A little murmur went through the 
riders. I watched every one of them, 
watched for the first one to make a 
move toward his guns. Their horses 
danced restlessly. 

“One—two—three—” 

They looked at each other uncer¬ 
tainly, out of the corners of their eyes, 
and then back at me. But no one 
made a move to draw. In the end, 
they’d get me, all right, but the 
chances were I’d get some of them 
first. I was planted on solid ground, 
my feet well-spread, and they were 
mounted on horses that couldn’t keep 
still. 

I could read on their faces what 
they were thinking. Each one was 
wondering if he mightn’t be the one 
to get it in that split second before 


someone laid me low. 

“F our—five—six—” 

Still nobody made a move. They 
knew that the first man to reach 
would get it. 

Suddenly I saw that they were 
looking over my head. I thought, My 
God, some of ’em’s sneaked around 
in back of me. 

“Nine—” 

“Jeff, don’t!” There was someone 
behind me, Beth. “It’s no use. "He’s 
dead.” 

My arms were suddenly heavy. I 
felt them fall to my sides. Sadness fell 
on me like a human assailant. My boy 
—gone. The tall man took off his stet¬ 
son and a few others bared their 
heads. “Think maybe it’s a trick, Joe?” 
someone asked. 

The leader looked at Beth. There 
was no mistaking the expression on 
her face. The same voice, somewhere 
back in the crowd, was talking again. 

Resentment tore into my grief. 
Enough people had looked at Matt 
with unfriendly eyes when he was 
alive. It didn’t seem right to have 
them looking at him now. 

“A man has a right to rest in peace 
in his own home,” I said. “You come 
back legal-like, with a warrant the 
way the law says, and I’ll do what 
the law asks. Now, you’re still on my 
land, gentlemen. You better start 
moving.” 

The tall man shrugged. “Okay, 
mister, if that’s how you feel. There’s 
ways to make sure. Let’s get moving, 
boys.” 

I watched them ride away into the 
twilight. The wind had stopped blow¬ 
ing. It was awful quiet. I stood there 
watching. 

“Let’s go—home, Jeff.” 

I turned, and Beth was still there, 
beside me. She was crying softly so 
that the tears were big and shining as 
they rolled down her cheeks in 'the 
soft light. 

I put my arm around her and we 
walked back to the house. I lighted 
the lamp in the kitchen. It seemed 
different now. Beth had stopped cry¬ 
ing, but it was as if her tears had 
washed something away, and when I 
looked at her, I knew what it was. 

The haunted thing—the feeling that 
a dead man was standing always be¬ 
tween us—was gone. Through my own 
sorrow, I could see the grief in her 
eyes. But behind the grief there was 
something else, something that would 
be there a long time after the grief had 
gone. Some day it would emerge, 
some day when this tragedy was 
farther away from us. And I knew that 
it would be well worth waiting for. 



“Sparky just planted a bone there.” 
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Newly elected sub-committee of Board of Federated Women's Institutes of Canada. From left: Mrs. A. B. Cornell, St. John's, l\fld.; Mrs. G. 
McPhater, Owen Sound , Out.; Mrs. J. L. Rose, Ochre River, Man., first vice-president; Mrs. J. W. Adams, Ethelton, Sask., national president; 
Mrs. Keith Rand, Port Williams, A J .S., second vice-president; Mrs. W. L. Clark, Conquest, Sask., secretary-treasurer. 


Sidelights on 
F.W.l.C. 
biennial 
meeting 


by 

AMY J. ROE 


T HE past term since the 1953 conference “had 
not been spectacular” was the modest ap¬ 
praisal of Mrs. J. W. Adams of Ethelton, 
Saskatchewan, in her presidential report to the 
Nineteenth Biennial Convention of the Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Canada, meeting in Winni¬ 
peg, June 13 to 17. She spoke of W.I. members as 
“happy, busy, doing people”—a testimony amply 
verified by a wealth of supporting evidence supplied 
by the outlines of activities furnished by the special 
conveners and the reports of the provincial or¬ 
ganizations across Canada. All ten were represented 
and gave good accounts. Referring to the wide base 
of local membership, Mrs. Adams quoted Woodrow 
Wilson’s words to the effect: “that nations are re¬ 
newed from the bottom, not the top, and a nation 
is great, and only as great, as her rank and file.” 
She continued: 

“Our program is a broad one of education. We 
cannot make people think but I hope that we can 
start them thinking. The Women’s Institutes have 
made their weight felt in Canada because of their 
vigorous growth and their thoughtful approach to 
the problems of yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
The need remains for our program today, just as 
pronounced as ever.” 

Of yesterday! It was at a 1919 meeting in Win¬ 
nipeg, that representatives of various provincial 
Women’s Institutes met to consider the matter of 
setting up a national federation. Its purposes were 
to be: to co-ordinate, unite and concentrate the 
efforts of the provincial units; to raise the standard 
of homemaking; to concentrate on the objectives of 
the Federation. The first biennial convention was 
held in Edmonton, two years later, under the able 
chairmanship of the late Judge Emily Murphy. Such 
have been the changes in the organization’s per¬ 
sonnel over the span of 36 years — none of the 
representatives present at this year’s meeting had 
been at either of those two early meetings. 

And today! In common with some half-dozen 
national women’s organizations, the F.W.l.C. feels 
the need of a national office, a permanent head¬ 
quarters where records and files may be kept, a 
full-time secretary, director or supervisor to ease 
the burden on overworked officers, who, in addition 
to their own home duties carry on on a voluntary 
basis, work from widely separate points, at times 
sorely lacking adequate source material and the in¬ 
spiration that comes from associating with others 
interested in the work. Accumulated files and 
records shift from east to west, or west to east with 
periodic changes of chief officers. This results in a 
lack of continuity and makes a sustained policy on 
some points rather difficult. 

In the interval in 1930 came the international As¬ 
sociated Country Women of the World. The affilia¬ 
tion has widened the scope and interests of rural 


women’s organizations in Canada as well as in many 
other lands. It has imposed new responsibilities and 
new duties upon the F.W.l.C.—none of which they 
now would willingly forego. 

For tomorrow! The Federated Women’s Insti¬ 
tutes of Canada have large plans. These include: a 
national office, located in Ottawa; the holding of a 
national convention, probably in Ottawa, some two 
years hence. In the meantime much must be done 
to clarify actual proposals, get them written down, 
considered by the various provincial units and rati¬ 
fied. Adequate funds must be found. With mem¬ 
bership now over 90,000 a limitation would have 
to be made on the number and proportion of voting 
delegates allotted to the provinces. Two voting 
delegates for every 500 members would mean some 
340 delegates, plus the Federated Board of Di¬ 
rectors, that might attend a national convention. 
Through the years the biennial has been variously 
called a “meeting—convention—conference” but in 
practice has been a conference of a number of 
representatives appointed or elected to office, and 
counsellors—the latter being women who are con¬ 
veners of standing committees; the honorary presi¬ 
dent of the federation; provincial superintendents 
of W.I. or directors of women’s home service in 
similar relationship to the W.I. of a province; all 
secretaries or treasurers, who may not be directors. 

Three possible ways of raising the money that 
would finance a national office and staff were 
mooted for discussion: a voluntary fund built up 
through special contributions; sale of share capital; 
possible government grants-in-aid. To those women 
who have served on F.W.l.C. Boards and struggled 
to raise the national fee to Federation above the 
present seven-cents-per-member, the task may look 
large. But it is not likely to be more difficult than 
the problems faced prior to 1919. The W.I. provin¬ 
cial groups across Canada now know each other 
fairly well, have gained in experience and knowl¬ 
edge with the passing years. They have learned the 
wisdom and the necessity of investing actual money 
in experience and training for leadership. The funds 
raised through various projects in some provinces 
amount to large sums in a given year. Short courses, 
forums, schools for leadership are finding favor at 
local and provincial levels. Many competent women 
are fitted to take and play worthy roles in provin¬ 
cial, national and international affairs. 

A N outstanding feature of this year’s conference 
was the award of the Henry Marshall Tory 
trophy to the Federated Women’s Institutes of 
Canada “for an outstanding contribution to Cana¬ 
dian adult education”—an award given annually in 
recognition of distinguished achievement, to a pro¬ 
gram, organization or group, never to an individual. 
Mr. F. W. Ransom of Winnipeg in making the 


award in the form of an oil painting, “The Summer 
Breeze,” by Tom Roberts, a Canadian painter, said 
that the F.W.l.C. “are to be commended for a 
unique contribution to the lives of thousands of 
Canadians, for the improvement of community life 
and for service abroad.” Mrs. Adams, on behalf of 
the F.W.l.C., accepted the framed painting. 

. Another feature close to the hearts of the Wom¬ 
en’s Institute members of Canada was a visit on the 
Saturday of the week to the International Peace 
Garden, some 80 miles distant from Winnipeg, on 
the North Dakota-Manitoba line. The day’s journey 
entailed an early morning start and late night re¬ 
turn by bus for some 50 women. There they viewed 
the plot marked out in the name of the Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, the first organization to buy a 
plot after the Peace Garden was opened in 1932. 
Lying opposite is the North Dakota plot. They saw 
the little information booth which their funds had 
helped to provide, the sun dial erected in memory 
of a Mrs. Walker, a former Ontario president, set 
amid attractive planting of flowers, shrubs and 
lawn. 

I N the afternoon in a quietly impressive ceremony, 
a picnic, nook consisting of a pavilion resting 
on a cement foundation with strong posts supporting 
a well constructed roof, capable of seating 25 or 
more persons, was dedicated to the memory of Mrs. 
Alfred Watt, the Canadian woman who carried the 
idea of Women’s Institutes to Britain and founded 
the first such local in Wales. A plaque placed over 
the end names the F.W.l.C. as donor in' memory 
of Mrs. Watt, who was also first A.C.W.W. presi¬ 
dent. Mrs. S. Gummow, for many years associated 
with the late Mrs. Watt in work in British Columbia 
paid tribute in fitting words: “To those of us who 
knew her, the world is a better place because of her. 
May we be faithful to the memory of this great 
Canadian and continue to uphold the ideal for 
which she labored.” 

D. G. McKenzie, president of the International 
Peace Garden Inc., spoke briefly on Symbols of 
Peace, then Mrs. Adams, president of the F.W.l.C. 
for another term, cut the tape to officially open the 
picnic pavilion, standing amid a grove of birches, 
overlooking a lovely little lake., “Blessed is the 
leader,” said Mrs. Adams, “who has her head in 
the clouds but her feci on the ground. Blessed is the 
leader who considers leadership an opportunity for 
service. Blessed is the leader who seeks the best 
for those she serves.” 

The announcement of the Lady Tweedsmuir 
competitions has now become an eagerly antici¬ 
pated event of the national meeting. A Saskatche¬ 
wan Homemakers’ Club carried off two cups this 
year. Pense Club was awarded first among 13 
entries for its community history and first in the 
handicraft section—for* (Please turn to page 39) 
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Tossed salads add a crisp, colorful touch. 


anned Summed Hi ernes 


Picnic foods kept cool and fresh in improvised “ ice-box ” add to the pleasure 
of friendly gatherings beside the lake or in your own back yard 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


boxes and cartons and 
burn them in the camp¬ 
fire. 

T HERE are three 
ways — with many 
variations and combina- 


I T is the picnic season! So gather 
together family, friends or neigh¬ 
bors and make your plans now. It 
is well to make the most of the all-too- 
short season of sunny days and long 
warm evenings. 

A picnic need not be miles from 
home. For special occasions it is nice 
to plan a full day of fun out-of-doors 
at the lake or summer resort. But a 
backyard picnic under the trees is 
refreshing and requires little effort; 
a shady spot beside the creek or in 
the farm pasture makes a good picnic 
site. 

On the prairies, picturesque picnic 
areas are not as plentiful as in other 
parts of Canada. But there is sure to 
he one or two pleasant spots near at 
hand or within an hour’s driving dis¬ 
tance. In Ontario the provincial parks 
board places picnic tables in attractive 
shady spots along the highways, for 
those who wish to stop and eat. Per¬ 
haps the idea of setting up local picnic 
areas could be a project for a local 
group in your community. 

Food is an important feature of any 
picnic. Just what makes everyone so 
hungry and why the food tastes so 
much better served out-of-doors is not 
known. But you wall be wise to take 
along twice as much food as you 
would ordinarily serve to the crowd. 
Second helpings all around will be 
expected. 

Keep the picnic meal simple and 
hearty, the trimmings at a minimum. 
Take only the equipment which you 
positively need and “make do with 
disposable paper serviettes, plates and 
cups. As little work as possible is the 
order of the day. 

Have the gang clean up before you 
leave the spot. It takes but a few 
minutes to collect all the paper, cans, 


tions — of serving food 
at a picnic. The first is to take the raw 
ingredients to the picnic and everyone 
help with the out-of-door cooking 
come mealtime. Another method is to 
take along cooked food to be served 
hot. It may be carried in vacuum con¬ 


tainers or reheated at the picnic spot. 
The third and most usual way, and 
easiest to plan if you are not sure of 
your destination, is a salad meal, pre¬ 
pared ahead of time, kept chilled and 
served with a hot or cold beverage at 
the picnic. Potato and tossed 
green salads, cold sliced meats, 
hard-cooked eggs and dessert is 
usual fare. 

An all-in-one meal roasted in 
aluminum foil in the open fire is 
perhaps the easiest to prepare. 
Boy Scouts use it upon occasion. 
Once you try it you will use it 
often, with your own variations. 

A prerequisite is that a fire is 
allowed at the picnic site. You 
must, of course, see before leav¬ 
ing that it is entirely extin 
guished even on the stillest day 
or after a rain. If a wind blows 
up or a spark gets on dry wood 
or paper in the area a destruc 
tive fire may result in thousands 
of dollars damage. 

For a foil-cooked meal season 
hamburger with salt and pepper; 
add chopped green pepper, 


celery or onion, as you wish. Take it 
to the picnic along with raw peeled 
potatoes, large onions and carrots, 
corn on the cob or other vegetables, 
making certain there is plenty for the 
entire gang. Take along, too, a roll of 
heavy aluminum foil. 

At the picnic, an hour before meal¬ 
time, assemble the meals individually 
on 12 or 16-inch squares of aluminum 
foil. Cut peeled potatoes into two or 
four pieces lengthwise. Center them 
on the foil and sprinkle with salt and 


pepper. Top with a thick slice of 
onion. Add a large patty made of the 
prepared hamburger, then another 
slice of onion. Season again; add 
several pieces of corn on the cob or 
small carrots. 

Then lift opposite sides of the foil 
and fold edges together in the manner 
used for wrapping parcels in the drug 
store. Use a drug store wrap, too, to 
close each end of the packaged meal. 

After making sure each parcel is 
ash-proof, drop it into the coals of the 
fire. After 20 minutes turn the parcels 
over and cook another 20 minutes. 
Rake them out of the coals and allow 
to cool for a few minutes. Brush off 
the ashes and place one at each place 
on the picnic table. 

The foil serves as plates for the 
meal. The only utensils needed will 
be a fork and cup for each person, a 
pot for boiling water for tea or coffee 
and serving dishes for the extras. 
Serve with this packet meal a tossed 
green salad, buttered rolls or bread, 
pickles, celery and radish curls, a 
beverage and dessert. Who could ask 
for more? 


Another plan requiring a little more 
work is to use a wire grill or plain 
wire rack set on two stones over the 
bed of coals. A variety of delicious 
foods may then be reheated or cooked 
at the picnic site. Try young chicken 
cut in serving-size pieces and pre¬ 
cooked by steaming for a few minutes 
at home; at the picnic site it can be 
browned in hot fat and served piping 
hot. Spare ribs, chops, hamburger and 
sausage can be successfully grilled over 
the out-of-doors fire. Canned baked 
beans, chili con carne, 
spaghetti, canned 
sausage or beef stew 
may be heated over 
the fire as the water 
heats for coffee or tea. 
Bacon or ham and 
eggs cooked over the 
open coals makes de¬ 
licious picnic fare. 
Picnic foods somehow 
are even more tasty 
than the same foods 
prepared at home. 

It isn’t necessary to 
have a fire to enjoy 
chicken or sausage at 
a picnic. Chicken-in-a- 
basket may be served 
hot or cold, chicken 
salad is always good 
picnic fare and saus¬ 
age rolls are delightful 
served cold. Potato 
salad, hard-cooked or 
devilled eggs, cheese, 
crisp green salads, 
pickles, radish, celery 
and buttered rolls are 
all part of a cold-salad 
meal. 

As for a beverage, 
take along cans of 
fruit or tomato juice 
or bottles ol milk for the children— 
and adults, too, if there is no hot 
water available for making tea or 
coffee. At many of the picnic grounds 
hot water is supplied free of charge; 
then, with the new instant coffees 
available, either tea or coffee takes 
but a jiffy to prepare. 

For dessert after a hearty main 
course, tarts are easier to handle than 
a pie; a cake baked, iced and carried 
in a covered casserole stays fresh. 
Fresh fruits make a simple but de¬ 
lightful ending to a picnic meal. 

T HE method of packing and trans¬ 
porting the food to the picnic is 
important. Salad vegetables will keep 
fresh and crisp in plastic bags or 
glass jars. Chop the onions and celery 
fine, slice radishes, shred cabbage and 
tear the greens into bite-size pieces. 
Keep the cucumbers and tomatoes 
whole to be cut into the salad when 
it is mixed. Take the dressing along 
in a separate jar and keep all the 
salad makings really cool. 

Devilled eggs, sliced meats and 
potato and meat salads—which are 




Fried chicken served with tossed green salad makes delicious picnic fare. 
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CHEESE CAKE 
DE LUXE 

Vi box PAULIN'S Graham Wafers 
Vi cup butter or shortening 
2/3 cup sugar 
1 lb. cream cheese 
1 teaspoon lemon rind 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

Vi cup finely cut fruit (fresh or 
tinned) 

2 eggs (separated) 

Roll graham wafers fine. Rub in 
butter or shortening to form crum¬ 
bly mixture. (With shortening add 
a little grated lemon and dash of 
cinnamon.) Press half of crumbs 
into bottom of a square cake tin. 
Cream the cheese with sugar. Add 
lemon juice and rind. Mix well. 
Add beaten egg yolks and finely 
cut fruit. Fold in beaten egg 
whites. Place over the layer of 
cracker-crumbs. Top with remaining 
crumbs. Bake at 325° for 35 
minutes or until a silver knife 
comes out clean. 


Babies and Child¬ 
ren love Arrowroot 
Biscuits. 




Manufacturers 
of biscuits 
and confections 
for more than 
75 years 


mined at home—must be cooled quick¬ 
ly, then kept really cold until serving 
time. Buttered buns, bread and sand¬ 
wiches should be kept cool. 

Although everyone feels it can’t 
happen to them, the danger of food 
poisoning is ever present during the 
summer months. At this time of year 
extra precautions should be taken in 
preparing and keeping food. All fresh 
fruits and vegetables should be thor¬ 
oughly washed; all cooked foods 
should be refrigerated. Custard and 
cream pie, chicken and potato salads 
are the most frequent offenders; cool 
them quickly and refrigerate as soon 
as cool. By keeping all food really 
cold there is little need to worry about 
possible unpleasant after-effects from 
your outings this summer. 

An improvised, but effective, “ice¬ 
box” will solve the problem of keep¬ 
ing the picnic meal cold on a hot day. 
Cover the bottom of a large pail, 
preserving kettle, big roaster or old- 
fashioned washtub with a layer of 
wet newspapers, then a layer of 
crushed ice. Put in the food which 
has been packed in tightly covered 
jars or plastic waterproof bags. Add 
another layer of crushed ice and more 
wet newspapers, then insulate the 
entire “ice-box” by wrapping it in a 
blanket or several layers of newspap¬ 
ers. Keep it out of the sun and away 
from the heat. Remove wrappings 
when it is time to serve. 

Another suggestion is to pack the 
food around cans of frozen tomato or 
fruit juice. Put the unopened cans of 
juice in the freezing compartment of 
the ’frig’ overnight. Before packing, 
wrap them in waxed paper or plastic 
bags to protect the food from moisture 
condensation and use them in place 
of ice in your home-made “ice-box”. 
The food will keep cool from four 
to six hours by which time the juice 
will have melted and be ready to serve. 

If there isn’t time to freeze the 
juice make use of the same idea by 
filling small-size plastic waterproof 
bags with crushed ice or ice cubes. 
Close the bags securely and pack 
them in the container with the food. 
In this case the meal need not be 
packed in waterproof containers. It 
will stay really cool for several hours. 

Chicken-in-a-basket 

Cut chicken into serving-size pieces. 
Wipe clean. Coat with seasoned flour or 
egg and crumbs. Fry in one-half inch of 
fat for 5 minutes on each side. Cover 
and allow to cook 25 to 30 minutes or 
until tender. Diain on crumpled brown 
paper. Cool, then refrigerate. Pile in a 
basket to be eaten with the fingers. 


4 c. diced cooked 
chicken 

2 c. finely sliced 
celery 

Vs c. sliced ripe 
olives 

Lettuce 


c. French 
dressing 
V 2 c. salad 
dressing 
Vi c. slivered 
almonds 

Tomatoes or radish 


Chicken Salad 
1 


Place a six-pound fowl in water to 
cover. Add 1 T. salt. Simmer until tender. 
Remove from broth and chill. Remove 
meat from bones. Combine diced chicken, 
celery, olives and almonds and French 
dressing. Cover. Chill 2 hours or more. 
At serving time blend with salad dress¬ 
ing. Heap loosely on lettuce. Garnish 
with sliced tomatoes or crisp radish. 
Serves 4 to 6. 


Sausage Rolls 

Parboil small pork sausages for 5 
minutes. Roll regular pastry about Vs inch 
thick. Cut in oblong strips and roll 
around small parboiled sausage. Bake at 
425° F. for 30 minutes. Serve cold. 



"youll. BE GUO 
YOU WAITED FOR 




It takes the BEST fresh fruit 

to make the BEST preserves 
and B.C. fruit is the best! 


Best for FLAVOR 

Best for QUALITY 
Best for PRICE 


B. C. Fruit is grown farther north 
than most, and is left on the 
trees until the last possible 
minute for maximum sugar 
content and flavor—so it 
comes on the market a little 
later than fruit from some 
other districts. The best is 
always worth waiting for . . . 
particularly when it’s “home grown”. 




Then there’s the matter of 
price. Only with B. C. fruit 
can you be sure of the best 
“peak-of-the-season” prices — 
B. C. is the only producing 
area that markets almost all 
its preserving fruit in West¬ 
ern Canada. You’d regret buy¬ 
ing imported fruit, only to 
find that B. C. fruit later 
became available at more 
attractive prices. 


If you’re proud of your home-preserving, 
and your budget — YOU’LL BE GLAD 
YOU WAITED FOR B. C. FRUIT! 


Don’t be talked into substitutes. 


PLAN YOUR CANNING AND PRESERVING FOR B.C. FRUIT TIME 


CHERRIES: Plentiful supplies starting about July 
15th. Preserving season will last about 
4 weeks. 

APRICOTS: Preserving season will likely start the 
week of Aug. 1st and last about three 
weeks. , 


3>,C'/ 


The fruit growers of B. C. plan to keep you fully 
informed about their fruit crops, and the right pre¬ 
serving times. Watch for further informative ads in 
this paper headed “Your B. C. Fruit preserving guide”. 



For best home-preserves 


% at best prices— | 

pfjff-f 

4 lAil wait for 


^ Ik Preserving Fruits 

1 nn 1 
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W HEN days are scorching hot a 
long, cool drink is sure to ap¬ 
peal to everyone. Have on 
hand the makings for several kinds. 
They take but a few minutes to make. 

Fruit juices or milk form the basis 
of many favorites and ice cream is 
added for sodas and milk shakes. If 
canned sweetened fruit juices are used 
little or no sweetening will he needed. 
Lemon adds a tart flavor to a summer 
drink and, sometimes, for a novel 
flavor, a dash of spice may be added. 

Sugar syrup, coffee and chocolate 
syrup made beforehand and stored in 
the refrigerator do away with the time 
and bother of trying to dissolve sugar 
and other ingredients in a cold drink. 

A cool, frosty touch is essential. Ice 
cubes in which a twist of lemon or 
orange, a cherry or bit of fruit is 
frozen add color and flavor. Ginger ale 
or soda water add extra sparkle. As 
for glasses tall tumblers filled from a 
pitcher or small punch cups and 
punch bowl serve equally well. Long- 
handled spoons and glass or plastic 
straws are attractive and convenient. 

Sugar Syrup 

1 c. water 1 c. granulated 

Pinch salt sugar 

Boil together in open saucepan for 5 
minutes. Cool and store in refrigerator. 
Use H4 tsp. to replace 1 tsp. sugar in 
cold drinks. 

Chocolate Syrup 

% c. cocoa Vs tsp. salt 

V 2 c. sugar 1 c. water 

2 tsp. vanilla 

Put sugar, cocoa and salt in saucepan. 
Stir; add water and boil 5 minutes, stir¬ 
ring occasionally. Cool slightly. Add 
vanilla; pour into jar. Cool and store in 
refrigerator. 


Cool Diinlts 


When the weather’s hot take your choice of 
refreshing thirst-quenching drinks 



On a hot summer (lay ice-cold 
lemonade really hits the spot. 


Chocolate Milk 

2 to 3 T. choco- 1 c. milk 
late syrup 

Pour into shaker or jar. Shake vigor¬ 
ously. Pour over ice into tall glass. Serve 
plain, or with sweetened whipped cream 
flavored with vanilla. 

Home-Style Sodas 

Fill each glass Vs full with crushed 
sweetened fruit of your choice. Add V> 
c. milk and a large scoop of ice cream. 
Fill to brim with well chilled ginger ale 


or soda water. Give mixture a quick stir, 
add straws and serve. 

Double Chocolate Sip 

1 pint chocolate 3 c. milk and 

ice cream 6 to 8 T. choco- 

3 c. chocolate late syrup 

milk or 

Beat half package of ice cream with 
chocolate milk until melted. Pour into 
glasses. Top with remaining ice cream. 
Garnish with whipped cream and a 
cherry. 

Lemonade 

% c. sugar syrup 2% c. water 
% c. lemon iuice Ice 
(4 lemons ) 

Shake or stir well together. Pour over 
ice in tall glasses. 

Tea Punch 

Vs c. sugar syrup V c. pineapple 
1 c. tea juice 

% c. lemon juice IV 2 c. water 
1 c. orange juice 

Make tea from 2 tsp. green or black 
tea. Cool well. Add all but sugar syrup; 
add it carefully so drink is not made too 
sweet. Pour over ice. 

Popsicles 

iy 2 c. orange juice 1 c. milk 
Vi c. sugar 2 tsp. lemon 

Dash salt juice 

Mix ingredients well. Pour into parti¬ 
tioned ice tray. Place in freezing section. 
When partially frozen insert clean pop- 
sicle sticks in each cube. Freeze solid (2 
hours). To keep sticks upright cover tray 
with waxed paper. Punch sticks through 
paper to hold them erect. 


Fruit Punch 

1 c. syrup from 1 c. orange juice 

canned fruit % c. lemon juice 

1 c. grape juice % c. water 

Mix weH. Pour over crushed ice. 

Iced Tea 

2 lemons 7 c. tea 

1 lime Vi c. sugar 

Make tea medium to weak in strength. 

Strain; add sugar; cool. Squeeze lemons 
and lime. Add to tea. Refrigerate. 

Pineappleade 

2 c. crushed Vi to V 2 c. sugar 

pineapple syrup 

2 c. boiling water 1 c. orange juice 

3 T. lemon juice 

Pour boiling water over crushed pine¬ 
apple; set aside to cool. Strain. (If de¬ 
sired, 2 c. canned pineapple juice may 
be substituted). Add remaining fruit 
juice. Mix well. Serve with ice. 

Caribbean Cooler 

2 c. mixed diced 2 T. sugar syrup 
fruit 1 c. pineapple 

1 c. orange juice juice 

4 scoops ice Ginger ale or soda 

cream water 

Combine mixed fruits (berries, sliced 

peaches, etc.), and sugar syrup. Put V2 
c. mixture in each of 4 glasses. Add Vi c. 
each of orange and pineapple juice and 
large scoop ice cream to each glass. Fill 
to top with chilled ginger ale. Serve 
immediately. 

Fruit Eggnog 

1 egg 2 tsp. sugar or 

% c. raspberry sugar syrup 

juice 

Separate egg; beat white until light. 
Add 1 tsp. sugar and continue beating 
until stiff but still moist. Beat yolk 
slightly. Add 1 tsp. sugar and fruit 
juice. Fold into beaten white. Serve very 
cold in tall glass. 



. \ ■ 
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1. Chop Suey Loaf 

Knead Vi cup well-drained cut-up 
maraschino cherries into one portion 
of the dough. Shape into a loaf and fit 
into a greased bread pan about VV 2 by 
8J4 inches. Grease top. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350°, about 40 minutes. 
Brush top of hot loaf with soft butter 
or margarine. 

2. Butterscotch Fruit Buns 

Cream together Vi cup butter or mar¬ 
garine, Yi teaspoon grated orange rind, 
Vi cup corn syrup and 1 cup lightly- 
packed brown sugar. Spread about a 
quarter of this mixture in a greased 
9-inch square cake pan; sprinkle with 
Vi cup pecan halves. Roll out one 
portion of dough on lightly-floured 
board into a 9-inch square. Spread 


almost to the edges with remaining 
brown sugar mixture; roll up loosely, 
jelly-roll fashion, and cut into 9 slices. 
Place each piece, a cut side up, in 
prepared pan. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 30 minutes. Stand 
pan of buns on a cake cooler for 5 
minutes before turning out. 

3. Frosted Fruit Buns 
Cut one portion of dough into 18 
equal-sized pieces. Shape each piece 
into a smooth round ball. Place, well 
apart, on a greased cookie sheet. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 15 minutes. Imme¬ 
diately after baking, spread bun6 with 
a frosting made by combining 1 cup 
once-sifted icing sugar, 4 teaspoons 
milk and a few drops almond extract. 


2 'Vess&r-t Treats 
-from One Basic 
Dough.! eosy w „„ 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION I 


• It’s easy with 

wonderful active dry yeast! | 

Say goodbye to humdrum meals! Turn 
one tender-rich sweet dough into these | 
three yummy dessert treats! It takes no | 
time at all with amazing Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! This lively, zesty yeast 
acts fast . . . gives you perfect risings every 
time. IJ you hake at home , buy several 
packages now! 

1 

-/ BASIC FRUIT DOUGH 


Va teaspoon ground cloves 
Va teaspoon ground mace 
Cream in a large bowl 

Vi cup butter or margarine 
% cup lightly-packed brown sugar 
Gradually beat in 
1 well-beaten egg 

Stir in lukewarm milk, dissolved yeast and sifted 
dry ingredients; beat until smooth and elastic• 
Mix in prepared fruits and nuts. 

Work in 

3 V 2 cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in a warm place, free 
from draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 3 equal 
portions and finish as follows: 


Prepare 

lVl cups bleached or sultana raisins, 
washed and dried 
I /2 cup finely-cut candied citron 
Vi cup broken walnuts or pecans 
Scald 

2 cups milk 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a small bowl 
V 2 cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Sift together three times 

4 cups once-sifted bread flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
V 2 teaspoon grated nutmeg 
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THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR 


The Countrywoman 

Continued from page 35 

an outfit for a six-year-old girl, con¬ 
sisting of coat, hat, play clothes and 
night attire. From the 16 paintings 
which came from nine provinces, the 
one submitted by Mrs. G. V. McBride 
of Port Arthur, was placed first. Mrs. 
W. A. Thomson who accepted the 
trophy for Pense said later in private 
interview the local histories prepared 
by Homemakers Clubs in Saskatche¬ 
wan were in great demand as source 
material to assist local communities in 
arranging Jubilee celebrations. Some 
clubs experienced difficulty in getting 
them released because they were in 
such demand by committees of various 
kinds, working on the province’s 
birthday celebrations. 

The scope and variety of Women’s 
Institutes’ interests and activities are 
conveyed through the reports pre¬ 
pared and presented to the biennial 
by conveners of standing committees. 
They contain the real story of the 
work, and merit special and separate 
treatment, if one wishes to extract the 
gist and meaning of W.I. work. The 
reports represent much thought and 
effort on the part of conveners who 
compiled them, and who in many 
cases were instrumental in interpret¬ 
ing the work and its importance to 
members in the province. These fall 
under five general headings: agricul¬ 
ture and Canadian industries; home 
economics; welfare and health; citi¬ 
zenship; cultural activities; United 
Nations and international exchange 
programs. A member of a committee 
working on the preparation of a brief 
for the Tory award, Mrs. Gilean 
Douglas remarked that: “It is some¬ 
times difficult to tell what comes 
under which”—so numerous are the 
subdivision headings and the possible 
overlapping of subjects. 

These long and often detailed re¬ 
ports were in mimeograph form and 
will be available for consideration and 
study in each province, and will likely 
appear in condensed form in the 
printed proceedings of the 1955 con¬ 
vention. They show local and practi¬ 
cal projects nicely balanced against 
larger national and international more 
abstract subject studies. 

REPORT on the Associated Coun¬ 
try Women of the World was 
presented by the honorary president, 
Mrs. Hugh Summers of Fonthill, On¬ 
tario, who is also an A.C.W.W. aiea 
vice-president. A full day’s session was 
devoted to that report and business 
arising out of it. The Ninth Triennial 
Conference is expected to meet in 
Ceylon in December, 1956. 

Immediate plans were concerned 
with resolutions which would emanate 
from Canadian member societies; the 
possible number of representative 
delegates who plan to attend. At pres¬ 
ent it would appear that some 15 
delegates might attend the Ceylon 
meeting, though plans of individuals 
might change in the meantime. It will 
not be possible to plan this time for 
travel as a Canadian party as some 
may decide to leave from the west 
coast and others from the east. 

Prior to that meeting Mrs. Berry of 
Australia, president of the A.C.W.W., 
plans to make a speaking-tour of the 
ten Canadian provinces. It is expected 
that Mrs. Berry will arrive in British 
Columbia probably on May 25, 1956, 
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Lye Best For All 
Farm Sanitation 

Despite many new aids to sanita¬ 
tion, lye remains by far the most 
effective single cleansing and sani¬ 
tizing agent for general farm use. 

CHEAP AND AVAILABLE 
Lye is sold practically everywhere. 
There is seldom any problem or 
delay in getting what you need. 

It is extremely economical. Using 
two tablespoons per gallon of water, 
lye gives you a first class cleaning 
and sanitizing solution for little 
over Ha gallon! 

KILLS MANY GERMS 
Lye also kills many germs, viruses, 
and parasites harmful to farm 
poultry and animals. Under normal 
conditions, lye cleaning is all that 
is needed to maintain flocks and 
herds in perfect health. 

“ONE-TWO” CLEANING 
’Way the most popular lye in 
Canada is Gillett’s 100% Pure Flake 
Lye. One reason for this is Gillett’s 
“One-Two” cleaning action that not 
only removes grease, but also washes 
the surface with soap solution in 
one single application! It works 
like this: 

ONE — Gillett’s Lye solution ac¬ 
tually attacks grease, oils, animal 
fats . . . lifts them off rough, 
hard-to-clean surfaces. 

TWO — Gillett’s Lye reacts 
chemically with these fats to 
make a mild soap solution! This 
soap then washes the grease-free 
surf ace... leaves it fresh-smelling, 
spotlessly clean, and sanitary! 

A further reason for Gillett’s popu¬ 
larity is that being flaked it is safer 
to use than if powdered; there is 
less chance of it getting under the 
skin, up the nose or in the eyes. 

GCF-I23 
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You'll enjoy making 

JAMS and JELLIES 

this fast sure way,,. 



It takes only 15 minutes from the time your fruit is pre¬ 
pared to make a whole batch of jam or jelly with Certo. 
For Certo is fruit pectin ... the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit . . . concentrated to an exact con¬ 
sistency for sure results in jam and jelly making. 

Now’s the time, as the lovely fresh fruits come in, to 
start making several delicious kinds. It’s so quick and 
easy with Certo because: 

J With Certo you boil for just one minute. No long, tedious 
boiling and stirring over a hot stove. 

2 You get up to 50% more glasses from the same amount of 
fruit. Your precious juice does not go off in steam as it does 
in long boiling. 

2 You use fully ripe fruit instead of the under-ripe fruit called 
for in “long boiling” recipes. The lovely, fresh taste and 
color of fruit at its very best stay right in your jam or jelly. 

£ Results will be sure every time if you follow Certo’s kitchen- 
tested recipes. 



CERTO 

FRUIT PECTIN 


Take your pick 
LIQUID or 
CRYSTALS 


E-415 



FREE 

RECIPE BOOKLET 
with every bottle 
and in 

every package 

A Product of General Foods 
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NEWEST 30-inch gas range features huge oven with automatic heat 
control. "Tele-Vue" window has easy-to-clean, slide-out glass. Uses 
any gas. Perfection Industries, Inc., (formerly Perfection Stove Co.) 
Box 175, Postal Station Q, Toronto 7, Ontario. 


YOUR HOME DESERVES 



67 YEARS W OF FINE PRODUCTS 



and will arrange her itinerary dates 
so as to have opportunity to meet 
with and speak to W.I. groups or con¬ 
ventions in each province, those dates 
to be later set and announced. Leav¬ 
ing Prince Edward Island she will 
proceed to Newfoundland and arrive 
in New York in time to attend a 
United Nations meeting July 9 to 12, 
1956. 

M RS. GRAHAM SPRY, representa¬ 
tive of F.W.I.C. on central com¬ 
mittee in London, sent a friendly news¬ 
letter to F.W.I.C. pointing out the 
importance of personal international 
contacts. Mrs. George Roberts in New 
York keeps the A.C.W.W. in touch 
with United Nations and with its vari¬ 
ous subdivisions and specialized 
agencies. The Secretary-General of 
UN at a conference called to discuss 
methods of disseminating information, 
stressed the importance of the work 
of Non - Government Organizations 
(NGO) in educating the public. In 
addition the A.C.W.W. is in touch 
with other women’s international or¬ 
ganizations and through its liaison 
committee has been represented at 
many important international confer¬ 
ences. 

“It is important,” wrote Mrs. Spry, 
“that the point of view of rural women 
throughout the world should be heard 
at international gatherings by inter¬ 
national authorities and that women 
on farms and in villages in turn shall 
hear of and understand the problems 
and activities of international agencies. 
How far are the F.W.I.C. and other 
member societies prepared to go in 
providing funds and workers to enable 
the A.C.W.W. to discharge its respon¬ 
sibilities as observer and spokesman 
for the country women of the world? 
Are there perhaps other uses for the 
available money and womanpower 
which will be more fruitful?” 


Uses for Old Jar Rings 

Y OU can make a sink mat that will 
keep your sink from becoming 
scratched and unsightly, and one that 
will cost you practically nothing, if 
you sew seven old used fruit jar rings 
together. Place one ring in the center 
and surround it with the other six, 
tacking them securely in place, so that 
the finished mat lies flat and each ring 
is firmly fastened to those surrounding 
it. 

Extension lamp cords sometimes 
create a dangerous situation, but you 
can correct it this way. Loop a rubber 
jar ring around the cord. Then hook 
the ring over a nail or thumb-tack 
fastened in the baseboard. I like this 
method far better than using staples 
or tacks because the soft rubber will 
not damage the lamp cord. And it will 
also “give” a little should any sudden 
strain be applied to the cord. 

Glue jar rings to the underside of 
the dough board to keep it from slid¬ 
ing over the table while you are 
kneading dough, especially light 
bread. 

When cold-packing jars without a 
rack, slip a used jar ring over each jar. 
This will prevent their bumping 
against one another. 

To amuse the children on a rainy 
day I devised a game of indoor horse¬ 
shoes, using two soft drink bottles and 
ten jar rubbers. The object was to 
ring the bottle. Each child in turn was 
given five chances.—B. Campbell. 



TEETHING! 


Very often at teething time baby suf¬ 
fers from the added discomfort of 
constipation. This condition tends to 
cause restlessness and irritation. 
During this period try Steedman’s 
Powders, the standby of mothers for 
more than 100 years, they act safely 
and effectively as a gentle laxative. At 
your druggist’s. 

r 

i 
i 

| information and tells you what to do 
| till the doctor comes and how to treat 
I simple ailments. Write for free copy to 
! the distributors: Laurentian Agencies 
Ltd., Dept. J3 429 St. Jean Baptiste 
St., Montreal. 

^STiEEDMAN’S 

POWDERS 

Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 


■■ JJ The 93-page little 

Ik f red book "Hints to 

I® Mothers” is full of 



OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) 



MEMBA 


THE POWDERED PECTIN 

Jot finet (Jams and (Jellies 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


OR POSTPAID IS* 


-LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, Jill Types 

Thousands - anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and difierent. Tell us about 
vourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 
mm Fill in and mail this coupon 1 mmmm 
I Help Company Club 
J 4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, III. 

I At no cost to me, please send literature. 

I 

I Name_ 

I 

I Address_R.R. or Zone_ 

I 

I City____Prov- 

.. 
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Crisp, dainty summer accessories are quick and easy to make 

by ANNA LOREE 



Design No. C-TW-362 


Crocheted monograms on guest towels, they make a thoughtful gift 
towels is a new idea. You will enjoy or lovely addition to your own bath 
trying it. There are six designs in- and bedroom. You will need size 70 
eluded in the pattern—and six match- crochet cotton and a No. 10 steel 
ing edgings. Made in varicolored crochet hook. Design No. C-TW-362. 
crochet and applied to pastel or white Price 10 cents. 


Design No. CS-161 

Pillow and pincush¬ 
ion, a tiny flower bas¬ 
ket and cowgirl doll 
make a novel accessory 
group for a girl’s room. 

The cushion cover fits a 
14-inch circular pillow, 
the pincushion is five 
inches across. The 
flower basket fits over 
a tall glass IVi inches 
in diameter. The doll 
clothes fit a doll eight 
inches tall. You will 
need for pillow and 
pincushion 6 small balls 
size 30 crochet cotton 
and a No. 10 steel 
hook. The flower bas¬ 
ket requires 2 balls size 
30 crochet cotton and 
a No. 9 steel hook. The 
cowgirl outfit requires 
3 balls Spanish red and 1 ball each of black and white size 5 pearl cotton; a 
No. 7 steel hook. Design No. CS-161. Price 10 cents. 




Design No. C-7572 

Crisp crocheted 
doilies add gaiety to 
the tea - time tray or 
dining table. These 
sherbet doilies, each six 
inches in diameter, can 
be easily made in your 
spare moments this 
summer. Make a set for 
your own table, an¬ 
other as a gift or bazaar 
item. For six doilies you 
will need one large ball 
size 50 crochet cotton 
and a No. 12 steel cro¬ 
chet hook. Design No. 
C-7572. Price 10 cents. 

Address your orders 
to The Country Guide 
Needlework Dept., 290 
Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, Manitoba. 


Put the"Freeze 
on Hiq h Food C osts 




Admiral 

| 

HOME FREEZERS 

Admiral Home Freezers 
pay for themselves! You ; 
can store foods when they 
are plentiful and low in cost 
. . . enjoy them months 
later. Admiral has a wide 
choice of Home Freezers, 
both upright and chest 
type models, in these | 
capacities: 350 lbs.; 434 * 
lbs.; 463 lbs.; 483 lbs.; 
598 lbs.; 700 lbs. 




Model 10U35— 

9.9 co. ft. net, 350 lb. capacity 



o 

,i m 


• 4 Refrigerated Super-Speed Freezing Shelve* 

• 2 Removable Door Racks 
e Warning Signal Light 

• "Glacier-Tone” Porcelain Interior 


• 5-Year Food Protection Guarantee 


Admiral HOME FREEZERS 299 


Price* and ipecification* subject to change. 


FROM 


(Model 10U35) 



No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_^.250 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning_25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


-Surzana 


PSORIASIS 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


COLD SORES 


SKIN ERUPTIONS 


^If you suffer from any external skin trouble, then Join the thous¬ 
ands who have been helped and found comfort. _| ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SURZANA is a tried and tested scientific new heal- ■ Fill in this coupon TODAY I JU5 
ing ointment. If NOT available at your local drug I NAME 
store write to: 

SEREDA DRUGS LTD. I ADDRESS - 


— Ul L/. 

NORTHGATE BUILDING. 10047 JASPER AVE. | 


| ADDRESS. 


EDMONTON. ALBERTA 


AMOUNT ENCLOSED - $_ 
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Zlsejjul flc)ea$ 

by TED OTSU 

If you want to make sure that your 
letters cannot be opened by someone 
steaming them to soften the glue on 
the envelope, seal them with finger¬ 
nail polish. This is moistureproof and 
no amount of steaming will soften it. 

Be sure to release the pressure on 
the rolls of a washing machine 
wringer, even if it stands idle for only 
a short time. There is always a danger 
that the rubber rolls will stick to¬ 
gether. 

* * * 

If tr ansparent plastic is tacked over 
a screen door and held at the edges 
with molding strips, it will serve also 
as a storm door, 

* * * 

If lamp bulbs are removed from out¬ 
door sockets, the socket can be pro¬ 
tected by inserting burnt-out, screw-in 
type fuse plugs. If this is done to open 
sockets indoors, a chance of an acci¬ 
dent is avoided. 

If you use thin oilcloth as a lining 
for dresser drawers or shelves and 
want it to stay put until it wears out, 
give the surface to be covered a thin 
coat of shellac and place the oilcloth 
on while the shellac is still wet. The 
shellac will serve as a glue when 
dried. 


Proof: Jergens Lotion 
stops 4 Detergent Hands” 

Research laboratory proves Jergens Lotion more effective 
than any other lotion tested for stopping detergent damage.* 


Unusual drapery tiebacks can be 
had by making up chains from cellu¬ 
loid poultry leg bands, which are 
available in a number of sizes and 
bright colors, enabling you to make 
an appropriate selection. 

Separate two glasses which are 
stuck together by putting the outside 
glass in warm (not hot) water and, at 
the same time, put cold water into 
the inside glass. 



Now every woman can have lovely hands. 
Here’s the proof: 447 women soaked both 
hands in detergents three times a day. After 
each soaking, Jergens was smoothed only on 
right hands. Left hands were untreated. 



The famous Jergens formula has been steadily 
improved over 50 years. Good for chapping 
due to wind and weather (as well as house¬ 
work), it is never sticky or greasy. 


In three or four days, untreated hands were 
roughened and reddened — unmistakably de¬ 
tergent-damaged. The Jergens hands were 
soft, smooth and lovely as ever! No other 
lotion tested gave these amazing results. 



Buy a bottle of Jergens today. You’ll find it 
thicker and creamier with a pleasant new 
fragrance. Although it’s the world’s favorite 
hand care, you still pay only 15t to $1.15. 


Jergens Lotion. 


(Made in Canada) 


positively stops "Detergent Hands" 

*From the report of a leading U. S. research laboratory 


A steaming in the bathroom will 
help take excess electricity out of a 
taffeta dress. Ordinarily, taffeta will 
generate electricity when it rubs 
against a silk or rayon slip. 


Picture Patches 

I find the knees of small boys’ over¬ 
alls wear out much too quickly. Since 
my son has been two years old I have 
been putting patches on his overalls 
and slacks, patches of a kind that the 
little fellow enjoys wearing and likes 
showing to his playmates. 

They are made of brightly colored 
material cut in the shape of the head 
of an animal, baseball bat and ball, 
moon or star. These are appliqued 
over the worn spot on each knee. 
Similar ideas for decorative patches 
can be found in coloring books and 
children’s story books. For a larger 
hole a patch in the shape of a little 
red schoolhouse may be applied. For 
the worn spot on the back of a pair of 
trousers I find a walrus-head patch 
makes a convenient cover-up. To add 
to a youngster’s enjoyment embroider 
the eyes, nose, mouth, whiskers, win¬ 
dows, doors or other accessories onto 
these picture patches. 

To make the garment last longer the 
patches may be stitched on with the 
sewing machine; the markings may be 
made with crayon. After each washing 
the lines should then be traced over 
with crayon again and pressed with a 
hot iron.—Mrs. L. Jacobsen. 



SHOP EARLY 

FROM THIS 

MONEYSAVING 
48 PAGE BOOK 


Every item bargain priced, but 
note — quantities are limited and 
may not last for the full sale time. 
Order right away — save on many 
things for right now and for Fall 
and schoolti'me needs. 


<*T. EATON C°um, teo 

WINNIPEG - CANADA 


Worry of 

FALSE TEETH 

Slipping or Irritating? 

Don’t be embarrassed by loose raise teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This pleasant 
powder gives a remarkable sense or added 
comfort and security by holding plates 
more flrmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or reeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug counter. 



Now you can sell to entire 
family, clothing, shoes, 
shirts, slacks, sportswear, 
work clothes, etc. Amazing 
money making plan. No 
experience necessary, full 
or spare time. Free cloth¬ 
ing for personal use as 
extra Bonus. Write for 
Powerful Sample Outfit 
and full instructions ab¬ 
solutely Free. 

Blake-Walker Co., 

Dept. E 

1030 St. Alexander St. 

Montreal, P.Q. 
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No. 1119—A party dress with molded 
princess lines that flow into a whirling five- 
yard skirt is just right for school parties all 
next year. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 
18 years. Size 14 requires 5% yards 39-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1204—A tailored shirt is just right for 
separate skirts, slacks or pedal pushers. Front 
may be tucked or plain; collar included in 
pattern. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 2% yards 36-inch or 2 
yards 44-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4893—Combination princess and long- 
waisted look sets the style for informal 
parties. Skirt flares six yards wide. Sizes 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 
14 requires 5 7 /a yards 39-inch; 414 yards 
54-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 1131—Unpressed pleats give fullness 
to this casual skirt. Sizes 2334, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28 and 30-inch waist (11 to 18 years). 
Size 26 (14 years) requires 4 yards 36-inch 
or 2% yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1085—A simple sheath jumper with 
sweaters or shirtwaist goes happily to class; 
add the puff-sleeved blouse for more festive 
occasions. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
18 years. Size 14 jumper requires 114 yards 
54-inch; blouse 214 yards 36-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 1077—A jumper and overblouse or 
jacket forms the backbone of a school girl’s 
mix-’n’-match costume. Jumper has square 
neckline. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 
18 years. Size 14 requires for jumper and 
jacket 3% yards 54-inch; jumper 3% yards 
39-inch; jacket 1% yards 36-inch material. 
Price 50 cents. 


No. 4685—A can-can petticoat is a must 
for dress-up occasions. Semi-circular petti¬ 
coat has three nylon net ruffles edged in 
bias binding. Waist sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches. Size 28 requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material; 2 yards 72-inch net and 4 
cards bias binding. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4971—There is an oriental influence 
to the easy-to-make, easy-to-wear two-piece 
pyjamas with short or long pants, and short 
sleeping coat. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
and 18 years. Size 14 pyjamas requires 4 
yards 36-inch or 3% yards 52-inch; coat 2 
yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


All patterns printed; instructions in Eng¬ 
lish and French. 

State size and number for each pattern. 
Note price, to be included with order. 


Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The 
Country Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg 2, 
or direct from your local dealer. 





Specially engineered snap couplings guarantee permanent 
alignment. Multiple perforations assure free, even distribution. 

You can be sure of a trouble-free septic tank operation when you 
insist on "NO-CO-RODE” Perforated Pipe for your disposal bed. 
Snap couplings, smooth bore and multiple Vi" perforations on 
the underside give even distribution and increased capacity 
all along the pipe. The couplings keep the pipe in alignment 
during ground movement and prevent soil from entering the joints. 

Remember, too, for house to septic tank connections, your best 
buy is “NO-CO-RODE” Root-proof Pipe. 


For FREE illustrated 
booklet "How to In¬ 
stall a Septic Tank 
Disposal Bed", 
write to: 

No -Co- Rode 


NO-CO-RODE 

(Trade Mark) 

ROOT-PROOF & PERFORATED PIPE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Company Limited. NO-CO-RODE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Box 1077, CG 55-3, DISTRIBUTED BY 

Cornwall, Ont. CRANE Limited — Alexander MURRAY Co. Ltd. 



to buy harvesting 
machinery? Discuss your 
financial problems with 


THt CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 

jr; 
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• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Wheat Production Under Price Support (Continued) 

In the Monthly Commentary for June we dealt at some length with price 
support programs for wheat in various importing and exporting countries. The 
price support level and method of implementation of such policies, in effect 
during 1954-55 in some principal nations, as compiled by the Foreign Agri¬ 
cultural Service of the United States Department of Agriculture, is shown in 
the following summary: 


Country Price pur Bushel General Comment 

Basis U.S. Dollars 

Algeria ...$2.64 Basic fixed price, average quality, at collection points. 

Premiums and discounts provided for quality. 

Argentina ... 2.72 Guaranteed minimum. No. 2 semi-hard in bags, f o.r. 

ports. 

Australia -. 1.41 Guaranteed minimum, fair average quality, f.o.r. ports. 

Austria - 2.63 Average fixed price per bushel of 60.6 lbs. test weight, 

delivered at mills. Includes allowance for farm storage. 

Belgium -2.56 Basic “directional” price per bushel of 56.7 lbs. test, 

delivered mills. Additional allowance for farm storage. 

Canada-1.40 Guaranteed minimum. No. 1 Northern in store Ft. Wil¬ 

liam/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

Chile-4.50 Average fixed price, average quality, delivered at col¬ 

lection points. 

Egypt —.- 2.18 Government purchase price, average quality. Free mar¬ 

ket price somewhat lower. 

France - 2.64 Fixed price, average quality, delivered collection points. 


Additional allowance for farm storage. 

West Germany . 2.72- Average guaranteed price range, average quality, de- 

2.83 livered market points. Includes allowance for farm 
storage. 


India ___ 1.52 Government purchase price, average quality, delivered 

collection centers. Free market price somewhat higher. 
Ireland _ 2.39 Fixed price, 60 lb. test, delivered market centers. Addi¬ 


tional allowance provided for farm storage. 

Italy -3.05 Average government purchase price, average quality, 

delivered market centers. Free market prices for do¬ 
mestic wheat somewhat higher. 


Japan _ 2.61 Fixed price, average quality, delivered collection points. 

Netherlands _.... 1.86 Average “directional” price, average quality, delivered 

collection centers. Includes allowance for farm storage. 

New Zealand _ 1.59 Fixed price, average quality, delivered collection centers. 

Norway _ 3.43 Basic fixed price, average quality, delivered collection 

centers. 

Spain - 2.73 Basic fixed price, average quality, delivered market 

centers. Additional allowance for farm storage. 

Switzerland _ 4.19 Fixed price, delivered collection centers. 

United Kingdom .. 2.30 Guaranteed price, average quality, delivered millers. 

United States _ 2.24 National guaranteed average minimum, average quality, 

farm basis, March 31, 1955. 

Yugoslavia _ 2.16 Government purchases, basis preharvest contracts, aver¬ 
age quality, delivered collection centers. V 


Initial Grain Prices Unchanged 

Speaking in the House of Commons 
on May 31, the Right Honorable C. 
D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Com¬ 
merce, announced that the Canadian 
Government had approved initial 
prices paid by the Canadian Wheat 
Board on wheat, oats and barley for 
the crop year beginning August 1, 
1955, at the same levels as during the 
current crop year. The initial prices 
for the 1955-56 crop year, therefore, 
will be as follows: 

Wheat: $1.40 per bushel basis No. 
1 Northern in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

Oats: 65 cents per bushel, basis 
No. 2 C.W. in store Fort Wil¬ 
liam/Port Arthur. 

Barley: 96 cents per bushel basis 
No. 3 C.W. six-row in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur. 

The Minister was questioned as to 
when grade spreads would he deter¬ 
mined and whether they would be 
released in time to enable elevator 
agents to issue cash tickets for grain 
at the commencement of the crop 
year. In reply, he advised that grade 
spreads are established only after the 
quality of the new crop is known, stat¬ 
ing he had never known the spreads 
to be established in time for the first 
grain shipments. 

That the announcement was right 
and proper, both with respect to con¬ 


tent and timing, is borne out by gen¬ 
eral expression of approval from 
Prairie farmers. Producers will be re¬ 
assured by the fact that they will 
receive an initial payment equal to 
that last year and the announcement 
proclaims to the world that the Cana¬ 
dian government is neither anticipat¬ 
ing a collapse of the World’s wheat 
markets nor is intending to engage in 
a fire-sale of the nation’s wheat sup¬ 
plies. V 

U.S. Investigates Rye Imports 

In response to a request from U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben¬ 
son, President Eisenhower last month 
instructed the Tariff Commission to 
investigate the effects imports of rye 
and rye products had upon the 
domestic price support program for 
that grain. Existing quotas on rye im¬ 
ports expired June 30 of the current 
year. 

The President directed the Com¬ 
mission to determine whether rye and 
rye products “are practically certain 
to be imported into the U.S. after 
June 30 under such conditions and in 
such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective or materially inter¬ 
fere with the price support program 
for rye ... or to reduce substantially 
the amount of products processed in 
the U.S. from domestic rye.” 

The rye import question was first 
investigated by the commission last 
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year. As a result of its findings imports 
of rye and rye products were limited 
to 31 million pounds from April 1 to 
June 30, 1954, and to 186 million 
pounds from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 
1955. A surplus of rye in the United 
States was largely responsible for the 
action taken at that time. 

Since the quota established was al¬ 
most entirely filled with imports of 
Canadian rye during July of the 1953- 
54 crop year little of the quota re¬ 
mained to be filled when the new crop 
year commenced on August 1, 1954. 
Consequently Canadian exports of rye 
to the U.S. have been negligible dur¬ 
ing the current crop year — approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 bushels contrasted 
with some 13 million bushels during 
the first ten months of the 1953-54 
year. The decline in sales to the U'.S. 
has been offset only partially by in¬ 
creased shipments to overseas markets. 

Visible rye supplies in all Canadian 
positions were reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners as 7.4 million 
bushels as of June 8, 1955. The sup¬ 
ply at the same date a year ago was 
6.4 million bushels. V 

Additional Oats Quota 
Authorized 

The Canadian Wheat Board on June 
1 announced that Prairie producers 
with deliverable quantities of oats 
would be permitted a supplementary 
quota of 1,000 bushels. This special 
quota is in addition to previously 
authorized quotas and is granted to 
each holder of a delivery permit book 
regardless of the acreage shown. 

The special quota was authorized 
in order that the Board might be 
assured of sufficient oats to meet mar¬ 
ket requirements. The Board said it 
wanted to obtain larger supplies of all 
grades of oats than were being de¬ 
livered by producers at the present 
time. 

From August 1, 1954, to June 8, 
1955, producers had delivered to the 
Board some 52 million bushels of oats 
compared with 72 million bushels 
during the same period of the pre¬ 
vious crop year. Probably not more 
than 20 million bushels remain in 
producers’ storage at the present time 
so that the actual supply of this grain 
is not large and no more than suffi¬ 
cient to meet current demand. The 
U.S. import quota restrictions of 40 
million bushels which caused some 
concern last year will be far from 
being filled with Canadian oats. V 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
on Wheat Policy 

U.S. policies in wheat production 
and marketing have been undergoing 
a process of change, frequently elud¬ 
ing appraisal during the past two 
years but the words of Mr. Ezra T. 
Benson in his Regina address on June 
14 left little doubt as to the intent 
and plans of the present administra¬ 
tion. Nor was there little doubt as to 
the implication for Canadian wheat 
producers-greater competition in the 
international markets for high quality 
wheat. 

Firstly, Canada can entertain no ex¬ 
pectation or hope that U.S. wheat 
exports will drop to the pre-war level 


of some 40 million bushels per year. 
Mr. Benson destroyed any such illu¬ 
sion when he said, 

We are not engaging in any cut¬ 
throat race for markets—and we have 
no intention of doing so. We do feel 
that our fair share of the world 
market is something more than the 
250,000,000 bushels we are export¬ 
ing this marketing year — and we 
hope to boost that total, always by 
fair means, in the years ahead. 

Secondly, Canadian producers can 
expect greater U.S. competition in 
their own special field of high quality 
hard spring wheat. For several months 
U.S. grain experts have been decrying 
the quality and standards of American 
wheat exports. Obviously Mr. Benson 
has heeded these warnings as indi¬ 
cated by the following statement: 

We are seeking to improve the 
quality of U.S. wheat in many ways. 
First, we are now favorably consid¬ 
ering a loan rate discount schedule 
which would be applied against in¬ 
ferior wheat varieties grown in 1956. 
Such a program could be a real de¬ 
terrent to production of undesirable 
wheat varieties. 

Second, we have undertaken a 
comprehensive review of official 
wheat standards which have had no 
major revision since 1934. 

Third, we will launch this year a 
broad scale try-out in the field of a 
new and improved method of testing 
the potential bread-baking quality of 
wheat. 

On a number of occasions before 
American audiences the Secretary has 
referred to the high volume of low 
quality wheat which has been taken 
over by the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration. It has been estimated that 
some 41 per cent of the last two U.S. 
crops fall within this category. This 
has resulted from high price incen¬ 
tives which, during the war years at 
least, encouraged wholesale expansion 
of wheat production in uneconomic 
areas. To some extent U.S. producers 
of hard spring wheat have been pen¬ 
alized by a policy encouraging the 
production of inferior grades which to 
a very large extent have been unsal¬ 
able in export markets. It is this situa¬ 
tion which Mr. Benson hopes to 
correct by initiating a “loan rate dis¬ 
count schedule” which would place a 
premium return, presumably through 
the price support system, on the 
higher quality grades of milling wheat. 
In any event the objective is to im¬ 
prove the quality of United States 
wheat which in turn means stiffer 
competition for our Canadian milling 
grades of hard red spring wheat. 

Mr. Benson’s statements were both 
frank and friendly; Canadian pro¬ 
ducers can take assurance from his 
promise that the U.S. will not engage 
in cut-throat competition but at the 
same time they are forewarned as to 
what they may expect in the world 
wheat markets. V 



Now is the time to 


THINK ABOUT STORAGE 



REDDI—All Purpose Building 



RE0DI—26' Special 



Built to Last a Lifetime 


Reddi-Buildings with glued, lamin¬ 
ated rafters and tied arches are 
four times as strong as ordinary 
nailed rafters. Metal sheeting is 
nailed to 2 x 4 purlins as protection 
against nail pulling or leaks under 
weather stress. Firesafe, too; lam¬ 
inated wood burns slowly (1" in 
33 minutes) and earns low in¬ 
surance rates. 


REDDI-BUILDINGS 


ore the answer! 

STEEL CLAD LAMINATED RAFTERS 

LOW COST — FAST ERECTION 

Other sizes available 
24' - 32' - 40' - 44' - 50' - 60' - 70' width 

Write for New Low Prices and Literature 

REDDI-BUILDINGS AND SALES LTD. 

ASSINIBOIA SASKATCHEWAN 


32' x 48'. 


$ 1,650 


F.O.B. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Ne nr—Completely Automatic Water 
Systems for Farm Homes! 



It’s the greatest advance in pump engineering since Jacuzzi 
invented jet pumps. It's designed for wells to 300 feet. Hun¬ 
dreds already in use throughout the United States and Canada. 
Don’t settle for less. 

Makes your well a satisfactory producer regardless of 
WSww sand, gaseous water, low capacity or changing water 
levels. 

j/stm Eliminates all those common causes for breakdowns. Re- 
OwfSwv primes itself automatically after electric power failure. 

Shuts itself off whenever water level drops. Cuts power 
bills. 

^ as working parts above ground within easy reach. 
"VWw No motor or mechanism down in the well to clog with 
sand or burn out if your well gets pumped down. 
SEVERAL CHOICE DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


JACUZZI UNIVERSAL (Canada) Ltd. 

Rexdale Blvd. at Martin Grove Rd., Toronto, Ontario 

Please send free bulletin on the Deeprime Jet and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Name____ 

Address___ 
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MORE PROFITS for CATTLEMEN 



MILNE DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED 
107 Avenue C South, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Distributors for: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

Please send literature and prices on items checked below: 

[ ] Lundell Forage Harvester [ ] Power Mowers 

C 3 tiorj d Spreader* 3n *° adinfl Wa9 ° n a " d Combina " f J Low priced Power Balers 

[ ] Low priced Hoists for farm wagons f ^ New model Bale Loader 

[ ] Low priced Hoists for farm trucks [ ] Forage King Blower for filling barn or silo 


SEND COUPON TODAY TO 


The Lundell Forage Harvester will revolutionize the feeding of 
livestock. Cuts labor costs over 50%. Will do the job of mower, 
windrower, baler, and pick-up, all in one operation. Leave the 
fork hanging in the barn. 

Feeding experts recommend surface silos for safe and eco-. 
nomical storage of feed, less work and better feed value. 

We have the lowest priced forage har¬ 
vester on the market; about half the price 
of most machines. Special discount for first 
machine sold in each district. 

We also sell the finest bale loader on 
the market. 

Information can be supplied 
on building of the best type of 
ground silo recommended by the 
Dept, of Agriculture. 



MASTERPIECE OF EFFICIENCY 
FOR MORE HARVEST CONTROL 


Your harvesting plans are most 
likely to succeed if implement¬ 
ed with fast, dependable Mc¬ 
Cormick equipment like the 
No. 120 Windrower. Here’s 
combined stamina and time 
and grain-saving advantages 
that pay you extra profits year 


after year. Available in 10,12 
and 15 foot cutting widths, each 
with adjustable swath deflector 
to lay the windrow just the way 
you want it. For more grain 
with less gamble from here 
on in, invest in a new McCor¬ 
mick No. 120 Windrower now. 


YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEE 


International Harvester 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, Hamilton, Ontario 


Remember 

Farm Safety 

•/ 

Farm Safety Week should draw farm dweller’s attention 
to heavy toll taken by accidents which are preventable 



The heel was torn right off this tractor operator’s 

power take-off shaft shown in this picture. 


uncovered 


I N an effort to reduce injury and 
loss of life to farm residents, the 
Saskatchewan government has pro¬ 
claimed the week July 24 to 30 as 
"Farm Safety Week.” Last year, 87 
farm residents lost their lives in acci¬ 
dents that happened during farm work 
or on the home premises, most of them 
were preventable. This year the toll is 
mounting again. 

Although fewer than in the two pre¬ 
ceding years, tractor mishaps led the 
fatalities list as the chief cause of 
death. Tractors either upset and 
crushed their victims, or pinned them 
against other ecjuipment, or to the 
ground—one farmer got caught in a 
tractor power take-off. There were 11 
deaths involving other machinery, 
most of them caused when operators 
tried to make adjustments while the 
equipment was moving. Haybalers and 
swathers were among the machines 
mishandled in this way. 

Accidents not involving machinery 
accounted for several deaths. Fifteen 


farm residents were drowned, the 
majority of them in dugouts on their 
own land. Deaths from handling live¬ 
stock, which at one time amounted to 
about 25 a year, accounted for five 
fatalities, and firearm accidents caused 
three more. Several people succumbed 
as a result of falls in their homes, or 
on the farm premises; there were two 
electrocutions, as well as many other 
cases where farm people suffered 
shock, and had close escapes from 
death by high voltage. 

Although no data has been com¬ 
piled on the number of farm residents 
who were injured, but not killed, in 
accidents last year, they are thought 
to make up a good percentage of the 
13,157 Saskatchewan residents who 
received hospital treatment for acci¬ 
dental injuries. During Farm Safety 
Week it will be stressed that farm 
mechanization and electrification have 
brought attendant dangers as well as 
benefits, and that farm people should 
realize these hazards and develop 
sound safety habits. V 


Agricultural Institute: 

35th Annual Convention 

Nearly 500 delegates and members of the Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute of Canada meet at the University of Alberta, Edmonton 


^r^ERVICE to Agriculture,” was 
the theme of the 35th annual 
^ meeting and convention of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada, when 
it met late last month at the University 
of Alberta, in Edmonton. Approxi¬ 
mately 500 delegates and members 
were registered, in addition to a large 
number of women and children for 
whom a separate program had been 
provided. Of the four days occupied 
by the convention only two were de¬ 
voted to general sessions of the Insti¬ 
tute. The remaining time was utilized, 
including some evening sessions, by 
the two special sections, and six of the 
seven scientific societies affiliated with 
the Institute, each of which held three 
full sessions and some of them four. 


Altogether, aside from the proceedings 
at the general sessions of the Institute, 
a total of 131 papers were delivered 
on many aspects of farm science, at 
the specialized meetings. Speakers 
represented universities, provincial 
departments of agriculture, and many 
units of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture. A few were present from 
the United States, notably from Con¬ 
necticut, Illinois and Iowa. 

Two of the three general sessions 
were devoted to the business of the 
Institute and to the receiving of re¬ 
ports from standing and special com¬ 
mittees. The third was given over to 
an elaboration of the convention 
theme. During this session, the guest 
speaker, H. H. Hannam, president and 
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managing-director of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, spoke to 
the question, “Does professional agri¬ 
culture serve effectively?” This was 
followed by a symposium of which 
Andrew Stewart, president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, was chairman. 
There were three speakers: Senator J. 
A. Godbout, Quebec, on “Does re¬ 
search supply the information?”; Wil¬ 
liam MacGillivray, deputy minister of 
agriculture for British Columbia, who 
spoke to the question, “Does the 
farmer get the information?”; and H. 
L. Patterson, director, Farm Eco¬ 
nomics Branch, Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, who discussed “Our 
place in the marketing field.” 

The retiring president, J. C. Hack¬ 
ney, Vancouver, was the first to strike 
at the need for closer co-operation 
between professional agriculturists and 
farmers. “All-out service to grass roots 
agriculture is our first and most im¬ 
portant function,” he said. . . . “We 
don’t have to question the important 
role of agriculture in the world of to¬ 
morrow. Rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion, with limited potential areas for 
new production point clearly to the 
necessity of improved methods for 
more intensive and efficient produc¬ 
tion. The professional agriculturist will 
continue to make an invaluable con¬ 
tribution to the problem of feeding 
the multitude.” 

H. H. Hannam, in an address that 
was much appreciated, said: 


“When one looks across the national 
field in this country one cannot help 
but be impressed by the intensive or¬ 
ganization of professional agricultural 
workers, and by the fact that, col¬ 
lectively, they are providing one of 
the most advanced agricultural re¬ 
search and extension programs to be 
found in any part of the world. 

“The practical farmer and the pro¬ 
fessional agriculturist are inseparably 
linked in one task vitally important for 
national well-being—that of developing 
and maintaining a highly efficient agri¬ 
culture designed to conserve the soil, 
to provide plenty of good wholesome 
food for the people of Canada, at as 
low a price as is economically possible, 
and to produce food and at the same 
time keep the cost of production low 
enough to hold our place in world mar¬ 


kets for our substantial export trade. 

“We are living in rapidly changing 
times. The only thing that doesn’t 
change is the need for constant 
change. In the dynamic society of our 
day we must recognize this need for 
change and try to keep ahead of the 
parade, by adjusting our techiques in 
science and practice, according to the 
challenge of the times.” 

The Agricultural Institute of Can¬ 
ada will hold its next annual meeting 
and convention in Toronto under the 
presidency of Dr. C. E. Goulden, re¬ 
cently appointed director of the Can¬ 
ada Experimental Farm Service. Suc¬ 
ceeding Dr. Goulden will be Wallace 
Thompson, Greenwood Farm, Pense, 
Sask. Mr. Thompson is an extensive 
grain farmer who was recently made 
president-elect of the Institute. V 



Architect’s drauting of the netc plant pathology laboratory to be erected on the 
campus of the University of Manitoba by the Science Service of the Canada 

Dept, of Agriculture. 
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who depend on 

horse power...depend on 


ABSORBINE 

9 In the Maine woods, horses can’t be 
beat for yarding logs. And the men who 
run these operations know there’s no lini¬ 
ment for horses more effective than de¬ 
pendable Absorbine. 

A finishing rub with Absorbine can 
prevent lay-offs due to galled shoulders 
or sore necks. By treating bruises and 
swellings with Absorbine early, it’s possi¬ 
ble to prevent a more serious case of ring¬ 
bone or bog spavin. Does not blister skin. 
Only $2.50 for large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 



Glandular _ 
Inflammation? 
Night Rising? 
Lost Vitality? 


If you suffer any of these symptoms, 
write for FREE BOOKLET that tells 
of our mild, NON-SURGICAL treat¬ 
ment. Write today to Dept. M-22 

920 Oak St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 





You get big 
capacity at a 
modest price 
with M-H No. 60 
Combines. 



No. 60 Self-Propelled gives you a fast, 10 
or 12-foot cut. No. 60 engine drive is 
built for clean, straight-through separa¬ 
tion, 7-foot cut. 


For the price, there’s no better buy. Massey-Harris No. 60 
Combines are built for full-width, balanced separation. Elevator, 
concave and cylinder, straw walker body and the Dyna-Air shaker 
shoe are all the same width, so you can be sure of faster, cleaner 
harvesting without costly stoppages. 

With the lowest centre of gravity of any combine on the 
market, these machines are amazingly steady performers on off- 
level land. You’ll like the easy handling of the hydraulically- 
controlled table, too. 

Take your questions about how to get greater efficiency at 
harvest time to your Massey-Harris dealer. He’ll tell you about 
the No. 60 combines available in three models—self-propelled, 
engine drive or PTO. 

Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


LIMITED 


Toronto, Canada 
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Carry a 

BIGGER PAY LOAD 


• LOWER YOUR LOADINC HEIGHT 

You can lower your loading height because entire hoisting gear is mounted 
right on chassis—eliminating sub-frame. Can be used with sand and gravel 
boxes, combination types or wooden platforms and racks. Hoists available for 
body lengths up to 18 feet and pay Jbads up to 25 tons, including pick-up trucks. 


• THE HEART OF THE 
ENGINE-DRIVEN 
HYDRAULIC HOIST 

The patented EDBRO 6 cylinder swash 
plate pump gives a large volume and 
smooth flow of oil at high or low 
pressures. Simple and reliable, the ball 
races reduce friction losses to a bare minimum. The six pistons are case hardened 
and precision ground. Absolutely no cylinder wear because pump action is 
supported by thrust races. Pump is combined with power take-off, bolting directly 
to the truck transmission. All moving parts are immersed in oil. 


OVER 100,000 IN USE . . . GUARANTEED 

Over 100,000 EDBRO hoists are in use, and no maintenance problems—there are 
no flexible shafts or universal joints to cause trouble. No vibration when dumping. 
Your truck is under much less strain. All working surfaces completely covered 
when hoist is down. 

Distributed in the West by 


★ BRITISH COLUMBIA * 

CARTER MACHINE WORKS LTD., NEW WESTMINSTER 
* ALBERTA ★ 

NIVEN BROTHERS J. MALPASS * SONS LTD. EDMONTON TRUCK BODY WORKS 
LETHBRIDGE CALGARY EDMONTON 


★ SASKATCHEWAN * 

SPENCE FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., SASKATOON 
NORTHWESTERN IRON WORKS LTD. MOOSE JAW DISTRIBUTING CO. LTD. 
REGINA MOOSE JAW 


★ MANITOBA * 

FRANK LAWSON A SONS LTD. EASTERN SALES LTD. 

BRANDON WINNIPEG 

* ONTARIO * 

DIESEL EQUIPMENT LTD., TORONTO 17 


Generally Speaking 


I 


no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford . 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 





World's Largest Selling 

NEW ALL-PURPOSE GALVANIZED Augers 

Tubes !\n Ft. . . 29 I ire... *59 
16 n....*39 34 Ft. 

21 Ft. . . .^49 41 Ft. 

COMPLETE with belt, pulleys, ball bearing head, 
spout, mounting brackets, adjustable motor mount. 

at DODGE CITY, KANS. or MONMOUTH, ILL. 


*69 

*79 


Sugar Beet 
Seed Industry 

T HE sugar beet is a biennial, pro¬ 
ducing the sugar root during the 
first growing season; if these roots 
arg dug and stored under favorable 
conditions of temperature and moist¬ 
ure, they will produce seed when 
planted next season. Up until 20 years 
ago, the American beet sugar industry 
depended on European sources for 
sugar beet seed. But since that time, 
a well-directed agricultural research 
program has resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of an American beet seed in¬ 
dustry. 

Sugar beet raising in the United 
States has been centered in a few 
localities in Arizona, California, and 
Oregon. The climate in these areas is 
such that beet seed planted in August 
and September develops a large 
enough root so that it can successfully 
live through the relatively mild win¬ 
ters, and produce a seed stalk when 
weather conditions are favorable the 
following spring. Because of the 
tangled mass of foliage and beet seed 
stalks, special harvesting and thresh¬ 
ing equipment has had to be de¬ 
veloped to handle this crop. 

Seed quality and yields have shown 
a marked improvement over the past 
ten years as a result of better agricul¬ 
tural practices. These include proper 
fertilization, improved irrigation 
methods, and the use of more effective 
insecticides, and have resulted in a 
general yield increase of from less 
than 2,000 pounds to more than 4,000 
pounds per acre. 

All the costly hand labor methods 
of the European growers have been 
eliminated in the American beet seed 
industry. The first major step was the 
development of a drillable seed which 
greatly reduced the labor required for 
beet thinning. Normal beet seed con¬ 
tains more than one embryo and 
varies widely in size. To make it 
adaptable to seed drills, it was 
mechanically reduced in size so that 
it ranged from seven to ten sixty- 
fourths of an inch, and contained a 
smaller number of loculi per seed 
unit. Planted with recently developed 
precision seed drills, this new pro¬ 
cessed seed is placed an inch or more 
apart in the seed row. These uniformly 
spaced seedling stands can be thinned 
with either down-the-row or across- 
the-row thinning machinery, which 
cuts costs and speeds up production. 

The American sugar beet varieties 
have proved to be better adapted to 
growing conditions in the varied 
climates where sugar beets are grown 
in this country, than the European 
product. Plant breeders are now work¬ 
ing on hybrid varieties, and also seek¬ 
ing to produce a single germ seed. 
The increased yields expected from 
these new varieties, plus a promise of 
further mechanization through the 
use of single germ seed, is expected 
to entice an increasing number of 
farmers into growing sugar beets. 


Credit. An article entitled “Left 
Over Tractor” appeared on Page 
64 of our April issue, and carried a 
picture of the home-built tractor. 
Credit for the picture should have 
been given to Ben Nicholson, who 
supplied the photograph. V 



Back in the nineties a patent was 
issued for an irrigating device 
consisting of a balloon, per¬ 
forated water pipes .. . and an 
active farmer to haul the whole 
contraption along by its guy 
ropes. 

Today, of course, irrigation is 
a lot easier proposition. Alu¬ 
minum irrigation tubing, for 
instance, can be laid, lifted, 
moved about with the greatest 
ease. With it one man can water 
more land than an army of 
balloon operators. Shows how 
lightweight, low-cost aluminum 
(Canada is the world’s most 
efficient producer of the metal) 
makes a simple job out of a 
tough one. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 



DURABILT WORK 

BOOTS 


AT YOUR 
HOME TOWN 
STORE 

CONGDON, MARSH LIMITED 
WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 


May cost a little 
more but they 
are worth it! 


BUY 

THEM 


CURE LEAKING BASEMENTS 

with WATERPLUG 

A quick setting hydraulic cement For direct applica¬ 
tion to streams of water or seepage through masonry 
walls or floors. Requires only the addition of water 
and contains X'O metallics. Provides a hard, sealed sur¬ 
face as long lived as the structure. A THORO product. 
We ship C.O.D. 12-lb. tin $7.50 f.o.b. Saskatoon. 
WELDON’S CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
Box 408, Saskatoon, Sask. 


GtobeU* e 





BATTERIES LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


• Now made with new 
HYDROX plates for 
longer life, faster 
Starting, greater 
power capacity. 

• Need water only a 
few times a year! 
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Y OU may be sitting quietly in a 
summer cabin or tent or on the 
veranda of your home enjoying the 
cool of the evening twilight when sud¬ 
denly you are startled by the clear, 
weird three-noted call of the whip- 
poor-will repeated over and over with¬ 
out a break. I have counted 17 suc¬ 
cessive calls. Most people know this bird from its call, but not so many people 
have seen it. It sleeps all day in the deep woods and only flies into open coun¬ 
try after dark. This mottled dark-brown, grey and buff bird with black and 
white feathers blends so beautifully with its surroundings that it is very hard to 
find as it squats on a log or rock. It has a funny short beak but a very large 
mouth which it keeps open as it flies and thus catches a stream of mosquitoes, 
June bugs, moths and other night flying insects. Long, stiff bristles inside its 
mouth make it impossible for the insects to get out of its mouth. Even the eggs 
of the whip-poor-will are hard to find fen 
though the mother makes no nest her eggs laid 
on the open ground are almost invisible except 
to sharp, watchful eyes. 





Magic Soap Flakes 

by Mary Grannan 

ILLIE SNOW wasn’t any too 
pleased, when his mother called 
him, to go to the corner grocery store. 
Willie was playing with his train, and 
it had just run into a freight at a sid¬ 
ing, under his bed. Willie was sending 
a special out to rescue the crew, when 
his mother called him. 

He was frowning, when he came 
into the kitchen. “My, my!” said his 
mother, laughing, "have you swal¬ 
lowed a thunder cloud?” 

“No, Mum,” said Willie, suddenly, 
“but do I have to go to the grocery 
store this very minute? There’s a train- 
wreck under my bed. I was just send¬ 
ing out a special crew to rescue it, 
and now I have to go to the store.” 

His mother nodded. “Yes, you have 
to go to the store. I have my wash in 
the machine, and I’ve just discovered 
that I’m out of soap flakes. You can 
look after the wreck under the bed, 
when you come back.” 

Willie sighed. Sometimes his mother 
didn’t understand. “What kind of 
flakes do you want. Mum?” he asked. 

“The same as I always get, dear. 
White Wonder! I’m really sorry to 
disturb your game, but I can’t help 
it. Now hurry along!” 

As Willie trudged along the street, 
he was thinking about his train game. 
It might be fun to rescue the wreck, 
by sending his helicopter. But no, that 
wouldn’t do. The helicopter .would 
have to come from the sky, and the 
train was under the bed. Next time, 
he’d have a wreck out in the open, 
so’s he could drop supplies from the 
air. He went into the shop. 

“Good morning, Willie,” said old 
Mr. Doolittle. “What can I do for 
you, today?” 

“My mother would like a package 
of White Wonder soap flakes, please.” 

Mr. Doolittle went to the shelf, and 
as he reached for the soap, he said, 
“Small, medium, or giant size, Willie?” 

“Mum didn’t say, Mr. Doolittle,” 
answered Willie, “but I’ll take the 
giant size, that’ll last longer, and Mum 
won t have to spoil my train games, 
by sending me on errands.” 

Mr. Doolittle placed the package 
on the counter and shook his head at 
the scowling little Willie. “If I were 


vou, Willie, I'd never complain about 
doing a favor for my mother. When 
you get annoyed, just stop and think 
of all the things she does for you. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the clothes 
that she’s going to wash are yours. 

Willie blushed, Mr. Doolittle was 
right. He reached for the soap flakes, 
and nodded. Mr. Doolittle knew that 
the blushing Willie was embarrassed, 
so he changed the subject, by asking 
Willie if he wanted anything else. 

“No, sir, just the White Wonder.” 

“We’ve some free samples here,” 
said Mr. Doolittle, “take one to your 
mother. This is a brand new soap, 
they say it cleans like magic.” 

Willie thanked Mr. Doolittle, and 
as he took the package, he looked at 
it, and laughed. A perky little duck 
on the package seemed to be looking 
him straight in the eye. He showed 
the duck to the storekeeper. 

“Well, upon my word,” said Mr. 
Doolittle. “That’s the first time I’ve 
noticed him. It’s a wonder I didn’t, 
too, because they call the new soap 
flakes Ducky Suds.” 

“What kind of a duck is he, sir?” 

The storekeeper shook his head. I 
don’t know what kind he is,” he said, 
“but I do know what kind he isn’t. 
He’s not a mallard, or a baldpate or a 
canvas back. Perhaps if he’s magic, 
he’ll tell you himself, Willie.” 

Willie’s eyes widened in anticipa¬ 
tion. He knew suddenly that Mr. Doo¬ 
little was right. This magic duck 
would tell him who he was. 

It happened just as Willie turned 
into the driveway. The duck’s wings 
fluttered, and his eyes turned upward 
to look into Willie’s. Willie sat down 
on the grass, “You are magic, aren’t 
you?” 

The duck said, “No, I’m an eider¬ 
down.” 

Willie laughed. “I still think you’re 
magic,” he said, “because any duck 
on a soap package, who can talk, is 
magic. Where did you come from, 
and how did you get on the box?” 

Eiderdown told Willie his story. 
He had come from Alaska, far to the 
north, and that his nest was there, 
and that it was lined with feathers 
from his own back. He added proudly, 
that his feathers were the softest in 
the world, and they were used for 
stuffing the finest furniture and quilts. 
“But I flew east, because I wanted to 




meet my cousins, who live along the 
Atlantic coast. I didn’t get there. I 
would like to go home again, and see 
my folks.” 

Before Willie could sympathize 
with the little duck, his mother called. 
“Willie,” she said, “I’m waiting, dear. 
Do bring the soap to me.” 

Willie hurried into the house, and 
showed the magic package to his 
mother. “Please, may I keep this? It’s 
a free sample, and Eiderdown wants 
to go home to Alaska.” 

Mrs. Snow’s eyes twinkled. “I’ll tell 
you what we’ll do, Willie. I’ll use the 
flakes in the package, for the wash, 
and then you cut Eiderdown from the 
box. He’ll get a chance to spread his 
wings, if he’s freed. Then you can 
rescue the wrecked train under the 
bed, and the two of you can go out to 
Vancouver. Take along your helicop¬ 
ter, and fly from Vancouver to Alaska. 
How’s that for an idea?” 

Willie thought the idea was an ex¬ 
cellent one. Once the empty box was 
in his hands, he ran for the scissors. 
He cut Eiderdown from the package. 
Eiderdown spread his wide wings 
gratefully, and tottered around the 


room to stretch his cramped legs. Wil¬ 
lie soon had the express train ready. In 
a few minutes they were speeding 
across the prairies and over the moun¬ 
tains. As they pulled into the station 
at Vancouver, Willie heard his name 
called. 

“Willie, Willie, lunch is ready.” 

“It’s Mum,” said Willie, “lunch is 
ready and I’m hungry.” 

“But how about Alaska?” said 
Eiderdown. “Aren’t we going to see 
my folks?” 

“No,” laughed Willie, “because you 
haven’t got any folks in Alaska. We’re 
just pretending and you know it. 
You’re not a real duck, but I’m a real 
boy, and I’m starving.” Willie put the 
cardboard duck into his pocket. 

He ran to the kitchen. “Well,” said 
Mrs. Snow, “how were things in 
Alaska?” 

Willie laughed again. “We didn’t 
get that far, but it was fun, as far as 
we went. We both had a good time, 
and Mum, I’m glad you sent me on 
the errand. Next time you ask me to 
do something for you, I won’t look as 
if I’d swallowed a thunder cloud.” 

“Good for you,” quacked Eider¬ 
down, from Willie’s pocket. 




Sketch Pep Out-ojj-Dools 

No. 41 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIIJS 



F RESH gravel thrown out beside an 
old stump: a shadowy den under 
the tangled roots of a blowdown; 
never yet have I been able to pass 
them by without stopping to investi¬ 
gate these tantalizing mysteries. Who 
knows what rare creature may lie con¬ 
cealed behind that gloomy opening? 

In any case, if the inhabitant is an 
animal, he will not likely appreciate a 
formal call. The best way to see him 
is to come back quietly an hour or two 
before sunset and conceal yourself 
where you can see the den opening 
and prepare to watch until the day¬ 
light is gone. Almost all animals go out 
to feed or travel about sunrise and 
again at evening. 

In the meantime, you could be 
making a drawing. At first sight such 
a formidable tangle of roots, bushes 
and tree trunks may seem a discourag¬ 
ing subject. Where can you begin? 
The answer, of course is: begin with 
the point of greatest interest — the 
dark opening under the stump. This 
will likely be the darkest part of the 
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scene. Draw that and with your eye, 
estimate the shapes of other patches 
of dark and light surrounding it. The 
angle and thickness of the more im¬ 
portant roots, branches, and tree 
trunks can be lightly indicated and 
the shadow areas filled in as you get 
on with the sketch. 

A fountain pen is excellent for this 
kind of sketching because you are 
really scribbling in the scene. Do not 
worry about getting some lines down 
incorrectly. Just draw through them, 
and gradually darken the shadow 
areas, until you can see the actual 
scene taking shape on the paper. Do 
not try to draw the countless leaves, 
grass stems and tiny twigs you see. 
Draw only the mass shapes you see 
with your eyes almost closed. The 
small and unimportant details will 
then appear as one general tone. Try 
a sketch like this with black and 
white wash, using only four tones: 
light grey, medium grey and black; 
the white paper gives you the high¬ 
lights. 
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Mr. Benson in Canada 

T HOSE who had the opportunity of hearing 
Secretary Benson speak in Regina last month, 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture, enjoyed a memorable ex¬ 
perience. It was the first time a U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture had spoken in Canada during his term 
of office. 

Secretary Benson appears to his hearers to be a 
sincere, earnest, capable, affable and devout per¬ 
son. He spoke frankly, and with the authority, not 
only of his very responsible office, but of convic¬ 
tion. He is the respected head of the vast organi¬ 
zation which serves, directly, 5,300,000 U.S. 
farmers, and indirectly, a population of 165 million 
people. Furthermore, he probably inherited more 
headaches when he assumed office than any pre¬ 
vious secretary of agriculture, with the possible 
exception of the first secretary under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the early thirties. 

Mr. Benson put the U“.S. situation and the atti¬ 
tude of the United States Government with respect 
to farm surpluses right on the line,—to use a col¬ 
loquial expression. Not all that he said, especially 
with respect to grain, would meet with the ap¬ 
proval of all who heard him. But at least he was 
frank, and took pains to lay the core of the huge 
surplus problem of the United States frankly before 
his hearers. This core he believed to be the continu¬ 
ation of high, rigid, price supports,—originally in¬ 
tended as an emergency measure—, until long after 
the emergency had passed. He was able to point to 
specific achievements to the credit of his flexible 
support policy, which the Congress approved last 
year, but which only becomes operative on certain 
products after this year’s crops are harvested. 

Mr. Benson did not come to Canada as a 
stranger. He has at one time or another visited 
almost every Canadian province. He was, there¬ 
fore, able to feel more or less at home among the 
neighbors. This was as it should be. Canada has 
not always been happy living next door to a Repub¬ 
lican administration in the United States. We are 
not exactly happy now, but we have ample reason 
to know that the United States has grown a long 
way from its earlier insularity, and that between 
the governments of our two countries there is a 
very high degree of basic friendliness, good will 
and mutual respect that is in keeping with our long 
undefended border. We feel certain that Mr. Ben¬ 
son will continue to earn a cordial welcome in 
Canada, whenever, and for whatever reason, he 
may come to visit us again. V 

A Problem in Economics 

“ A GRICULTURE,” said the Federal Minister of 
il Agriculture in a recent Toronto address, “is 
the most important industry in Canada.” He quoted 
1952 figures to show that farm production was 
worth more in dollars than the total production 
from all other primary industries combined, includ¬ 
ing forestry, mining, fishing, trapping, and electric 
power. Also, he said, agriculture in 1953 produced 
more than one-quarter in value of all commodities 
exported from Canada. 

As this is written, press despatches quote the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce as having pre¬ 
dicted that “1955 probably will be the most pros¬ 
perous year in Canada’s history,” and it is reported 
that our gross national product this year, which fell 
oft two per cent in 1954 because of poor western 
grain crops, showed an increase of four per cent 
during the first quarter of this year and was run¬ 
ning at the rate of $25 billion per year. 


All of these figures are, of course, very interest¬ 
ing. Nevertheless, agriculture appears to occupy 
an anomalous position in the midst of on-rushing 
prosperity for the remainder of the economy. If it 
is true—and no farmer doubts it—that agriculture is 
the most important single industry in the Canadian 
economy, farmers could reasonably expect to be 
sharing in the dividends from prosperity. It may 
be that providence will look more kindly on them 
this year, and permit the index of productivity in 
agriculture to rise. At 114.3 last year, it reached 
its lowest level since 1945. Volume of production, 
however, is not synonymous with net income. Prices 
received and prices paid by farmers are powerful 
influences in determining net income. 

The disturbing fact about the agricultural situ¬ 
ation to farmers is the decline in prices of farm 
products. It is generally true that what goes up 
must come down; and after a 12-year rise in the 
index number of farm prices, some decline since 
the record high of 296.8 in 1951 is not surprising. 
What hurts is the fact that many costs have con¬ 
tinued to rise. Moreover, the average of farm costs 
has not declined in proportion to the decline in 
farm prices, which dropped 64.8 points in four 
years, with a further decline of about 16 points 
indicated for the first three months of 1955. 

This disparity in behavior between agriculture 
and the rest of the economy demands some serious 
economic research. What is needed is to determine 
if possible, how much of the disparity between the 
behavior of farm prices and farm costs is charge¬ 
able to the biological nature of agriculture, includ¬ 
ing the weather; how much to the wide dispersal 
of farming and of farm production; and how much 
to the advances of science and technology. Is the 
farmer’s declining share of the consumer’s food 
dollar also involved? Is agriculture fated to live 
with this kind of thing forever, or can the industry, 
or society in general, do something about it? 

Economists must sooner or later achieve some 
clarification of this basic agricultural problem. If it 
requires research, the work should be done. It is 
not enough to say that events transpired this way 
in the days of our forefathers. We are not now 
living in those days. Agriculture needs to know,— 
and economists must find the answer—, whether the 
disparity is inevitable and immutable, or whether 
its impact can be lessened or eliminated. In any 
case, what are the respective obligations of agri¬ 
culture and of society in general: where do self- 
help in agriculture and the mutual interests of all 
segments of the Canadian economy meet, in 
Canada? . V 

Key to Rural Progress 

T HE vastly complicated business of a nation’s 
agriculture prohibits an easy approach to its 
problems. Basically, of course, these are not the 
problems of an industry, but of human beings num¬ 
bering millions; of people, whose achievements and 
culture are a measure of our success as a nation. 
Practically, in agriculture, our ability to succeed is 
largely determined by the efficiency with which 
some 600,000 separate farm enterprises are con¬ 
ducted. It is here that innumerable problems must 
be faced, and it is from here that all of the many 
ramifications of agriculture begin. 

Today, our concept of the world is different 
from that of our fathers and our grandfathers. The 
individual is more honored and less independent. 
Since World War II our interdependence has be¬ 
come much more real and generally recognized. 
As a result, community is a much more potent 
force; and in rural areas is emerging as the main¬ 
spring of rural progress. W. B. Baker, chairman of 
the Saskatchewan Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life, emphasized this factor, in a recent 
address: 

“The community,” he said, “is indeed the 
crucible of rural development. The spontaneity and 
the dynamism with which communities are able to 
tackle their problems, constitute, in my opinion, the 
people’s integral liberty. If our communities can¬ 
not, on their own initiative, develop an economy 
which has founded, or has hopes of being founded, 
on a consistent productive effort which permeates 
the life of the community, then we can expect to 


see other forms of life and liberty impeded, or de¬ 
cayed, or destroyed.” 

There is, today, a multiplicity of organizations, 
and rural leaders in almost every community are 
harassed by this fact. There are so many demands 
on their time that they dread the thought of 
another organization. Nevertheless, it is unfor¬ 
tunate, and could in time become a tragedy, that 
with so many organizations for special purposes, 
there is so little time left for an organization to 
represent the mutual interests of the entire com¬ 
munity. It appears that modern civilization must 
organize to progress, and if this is true, some 
method must be found of unifying individual com¬ 
munities. There is much truth in Professor Baker’s 
further statement that “It is in defining the ap¬ 
propriate balance between the responsibilities of 
communities and of governments that the great 
battles of political philosophy are being fought 
today.” V 

Hidden Taxes 

NDER the general heading used here, several 
papers were given last month at Edmonton at 
a meeting of the Agricultural Pesticides Technical 
Society held in connection with the annual conven¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Institute of Canada. Sepa¬ 
rate papers were given dealing with the losses due 
to decreases in farm production and increases in 
costs, as a result of infestations of weeds and in¬ 
sects, and the occurrence of diseases of plants. 

There is an old saying that figures don’t lie but 
liars can figure. There is some truth in it, and any¬ 
one attempting to estimate the gross dollar loss to 
an industry such as agriculture, from a particular 
class of pests or diseases is risking his reputation to 
some extent. Nevertheless, such estimates, while 
unverifiable, are useful, in that they highlight the 
gross damage to crops or livestock in very striking 
fashion. They may also be taken as approximating 
the facts. 

Insects, for example, are thought to be respons¬ 
ible for a loss of between $300 million and $400 
million in Canada. “In other words,” said one 
speaker, “if all insect damage could be eliminated, 
the effect would be equivalent to the addition to 
Canada of an eleventh province having an agricul¬ 
tural production equal to that of Manitoba.” 

The Country Guide some time ago published 
estimates as to the losses in western Canada from 
weeds. These were again presented in Edmonton 
and amount to $255 million annually, or an average 
of $1,028 for all prairie farms. For all of Canada 
the estimate was about one-third of a billion dol¬ 
lars. It was reported that in 1952, dockage from the 
prairie grain harvest totalled 300 grain loads of 
50 cars each, yet the total dollar loss from dockage 
was only one-quarter of the estimated loss due to 
the competition which weeds offer to crops. Other 
costs arise from additional tillage control, from de¬ 
layed seeding and the cost of chemical control. The 
official estimate of weed losses in Ontario for ex¬ 
ample is more than $40 million, or $4.65 per acre. 

Losses from plant diseases were not estimated in 
this manner. Last year’s loss from wheat rust alone 
in western Canada was estimated to have cost $200 
million, and the direct and indirect losses brought 
about by plant diseases would undoubtedly be 
responsible for a surprisingly high figure. 

A short time ago Dr. Kenneth Wells, Veterinary 
Director-General, Ottawa, told the Saskatchewan 
Stock Growers’ Association that animal diseases 
were causing millions of dollars of loss each year; 
the loss due to shipping fever alone being approxi¬ 
mately $3.5 million. He reported that 1,910,000 
pigs died before slaughter in 1953. Of six mil¬ 
lion pigs marketed, 18,500 were condemned, 3,880 
were dead on arrival, and parts of 1,300,000 were 
cut off and thrown away on inspection. 

These are indeed disturbing figures, not only be¬ 
cause of their significance in dollar values, but also 
because of the aggregate amount of carelessness and 
poor farming which they suggest. To believe that 
all of these losses could be eliminated would be 
highly unrealistic, but to believe that they could be 
very substantially reduced to the distinct advan¬ 
tage of farmers generally, requires only some com¬ 
mon sense. V 
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OPERATING ECONOMY 
FULL ENGINE POWER 
TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
FAST, SURE STARTS 




Already field-proven in tractors, ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline is 
designed to give the same high performance in combine engines 
too — smooth, dependable power under all load conditions. 

Esso Tractor Gasoline reduces deposits on exhaust valves , ., 
combats gum formation when stored for long periods. 

Esso Tractor Gasoline helps to prevent costly 
breakdowns and delays . . . prolongs engine life. 

Esso Tractor Gasoline is refined from selected 
Western Canada crude oils. 


Now available 
in Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba 

another reason why you can 

ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 













Smooth-riding new coaches are air- f 
conditioned, comfortable, with wide 
picture windows. 


Canadian National’s new equip¬ 
ment offers you comfort you can see and feel 
in a wide range of accommodations. 592 smart 
passenger cars are now in service in all ten 
provinces, not just on trans-continental runs. 
Prices are down-to-earth and economical. The 
family man weary of piloting the family car 
through traffic, the seasoned traveller, both will 
find'''Travel Living” on the Canadian National 
comfortable, relaxing, practical. Plan your next 



trip by Canadian National. You get so much 
more for your money when you go by train. 


The new Dinette and Coffee Shop service f 
cars offer good food, a snack or full-course 
meal, at budget prices, continuously 
throughout the day. 


TAKE THE FAMILY - 
ENJOY BIG SAVINGS! 


Bedrooms are arranged in pairs, separated ^ 
by a folding panel, permitting use of two 
rooms as a single spacious suite. 


Your Canadian National 
ticket agent or travel agent 
can supply full information 
on the CNR Family Fare Plan 
. . . and on money-saving 
CNR "Package" Tours 
and Mid-Week 
Bargain Coach Fares. 


The new compart¬ 
ments offer ideal, 
reasonably priced, 
family travel... with 
complete facilities 
for day and night 
convenience. 

















